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No one would guess from Duncan Sandys’ 
reply to Aneurin Bevan on Tuesday that the 
question of ending nuclear tests, or indeed 
of disarmament as a whole, is serious. Jokes 
about wearing kilts do not refute the scien- 
tifically established facts that (a) a war using 


. H-bombs would end life over large areas of 


the earth and perhaps over the whole of it; 
and (b) the concentration of nuclear fall-out 
from tests increases the genetic hazards — the 
polite phrase for adding to the number of 
imbeciles and malformed children born into 
the world. Scientists cannot, in the nature of 
things, tell us exactly how great the hazards 
are. That they are real we know, for instance, 
from the effects of fall-out on plants in areas 
of the world, including the north of England, 
thousands of miles from the places where 
tests are held. As a way of catching the head- 
lines in the morning papers, it was also smart 
of Mr Sandys to restate the argument of the 
idealists that a world government is the only 
ultimate solution. It served to divert atten- 
tion from the immediate job of lessening the 
dangers in which we all stand. 

While Mr Sandys was bulldozing the 
House of Commons, in the White House 
Eisenhower and Macmillan have, we are 
told, enjoyed a ramble over all subjects 
under the sun. They have talked of shoes 
and ships and sealing wax, radioactive cab- 
bages, dethroned kings and whether Ameri- 
can sputniks have wings. There is some 
reason to think that Mr Bevan was right in 
saying that it is rather Britain than the US 
which is now dragging her feet about ending 
the tests. And this for good reasons. Even the 
Pentagon can see that, if the US and the 
USSR are both in a position to destroy each 
other, there can be no point in spending vast 
sums on discovering how to do it ten times 
over; and on this point the US, which is just 
completing a long series of tests may, for the 
time at least, be satisfied. We often forget too 
that there is in America, as well as in Europe 
and the rest of the world, a deep disquiet 
about the effects of adding to radioactivity. 
The coming technical discussions at Geneva, 
during which Britain is also likely to com- 
plete her tests, may therefore perhaps lead 
to a halt. 

To stop the tests even for cynical reasons, 


would be a good thing in itself and it would 
improve the atmosphere for reopening the 
main argument about disarmament and in- 
spection between the great powers. Is there, 
in the meantime, nothing further that a sane 
British government could do? Are the cam- 
paigners for nuclear disarmament just senti- 
mentalists and impractical pacifists if they 
wish to go further? 

It does not seem so to us. The most imme- 
diate danger today is the threat of spreading 
nuclear arms to the countries which are not 
now members of the suicide club. Mr Dulles 
seems actually to believe that the world is 
divided into the hosts of God and those of 
Satan. The good powers are those that are, 
nominally at least, members of Nato and 
Seato and the Baghdad Pact; the evil powers 
seem to include those which are not com- 
mitted against the Communist bloc. It is hard 
to believe that any intelligent politician can 
believe that Turkey and Greece are thinking 
in terms of war against Russia rather than be- 
tween themselves; that Pakistan wants arms 
except against India; or that the-Arab powers 
are not obsessed by their hatred of Israel. 
Once nuclear weapons are widely spread, the 
hope of any serious disarmament has gone. 
Moreover, it is idle to pretend that American 
control over nuclear arms in Germany is a 
safeguard against their use by the only just 
submerged forces of German militarism. If 
France, too, becomes a nuclear power, it will 
be largely because the French, humiliated 
during the last 18 years, wish again to be- 
come ‘great’—or at least as great as Britain 
or West Germany. Both in Germany and in 
France there is a strong public feeling against 
nuclear arming, and in both countries realists 
know that a switch from conventional to 
nuclear arms means financial bankruptcy and 
a practical weakening of their conventional 
forces. If, therefore, the British were to an- 
nounce their intention of ceasing to be a 
nuclear power and: to call a conference of 
powers which still are free from the zuclear 
incubus, they could expect an immediately 
favourable response to their invitation. 
Britain could lead a revolt against the mon- 
strous absurdity of a world in which security 


is supposed to depend’on having the 
means of totally destroyin s ke neighbours. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


De Gaulle’s Tug-of-War 


The resdlution passed by the Committee of 
Public Safety in Algiers last Tuesday is correctly 
interpreted as a gesture of personal defiance to- 
wards General de Gaulle. It fits in well with the 
public demonstrations in favour of Soustelle and 
Massu which greeted the general on his visit to 
Algeria, and with the insolent action of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety in restraining M. Lejeune 
and M. Jacquinot from making public appear- 
ances beside de Gaulle. These are no doubt the 
forerunners of many such incidents in the next 
few weeks. It is clear that, before de Gaulle 
can re-assert the full authority of the metropolitan 
government, he faces a long tug-of-war with the 
insurgents, who are at present governing Algeria 
almost independently of Paris. What is much less 
clear is the strength or weakness of de Gaulle’s 
position. Before his investiture it was generally 
assumed that he would at least be stronger than 
any other Prime Minister because he could count 
on the personal loyalty of the army. This now 
seems uncertain. Disquieting reports are reaching 
Paris that de Gaulle was shocked to find on his 
recent visit to Algeria that the army leaders were 
far more loyal to the idea of the Algerian revolt 
than to his personal authority. If this proves to be 
true, it lends point to many of the forebodings 
which greeted de Gaulle’s coming to power. No 
sensible person believes that de Gaulle himself is 
a Fascist-minded man; but he is a man seeking to 
ride a whirlwind. If he secures the loyalty of the 
army, he may eventually be strong enough to 
bring the situation under control. If he does not, 
he will either have to resist both the army and the 
ultras, i in which case he will be little better offthan 
the wretched Pflimlin, and will probably go the 
same way. Or he will be obliged to make increas- 


ing concessions to the will of the Public Safety © 


Cominittees, in which case he will become increas- 
ingly the prisoner of determined revolutionaries 
who are the real enemies of democracy. De 
Gaulle’s first reaction is encouraging. He has 
rebuked General Salan and the Algiers Com- 
mittee for its ‘unfortunate and ill-timed resolution’. 


Busmen and the TUC 


How long must the busmen stay out? Last 
week Mr Cousins rejected Sir John Elliot’s small 
concession, which offered a pay review for the 
outer-London men and a promise that if any in- 
crease was proposed it would be backdated to 
2 July. The least the busmen were ready to accept 
was 8s. 6d. for the central London crews, dated 
from 12 March, and a definite agreement that 
there will be an increase for the remainder from 
the date when work is resumed. At the same 
time, Mr Cousins asked the TUC for ‘a full with- 
drawal of labour if the Transport Workers 
requested it. He was refused. He then asked if 
there would be any ‘support for limited action’. 
Again he was refused. He has now asked for 
financial’ assistance, and on Monday he said at 
Brighton that he expects to get this from other 
unions. In short, the busmen have been told that 
they must continue to go it alone because the 
TUC leaders feel that an extension of the strike 
might provoke drastic intervention by the govern- 
ment and, possibly, new anti-strike legislation. 
If’ Mr Cousins had been willing to hand over 
control of the strike to the TUC, ‘the General 
Coiiricil ‘might’ have taken a stronger line. But, 
if it was asked to handle the negotiations, it 


would insist on the right to settle it on sych 
terms as it thought best—the point that caused 
the trouble with the miners in 1926. Mr Cousins, 
however, preferred that the dispute should remain 
under the control of his own union. Since he 
and his members have been singled out for attack 
—whatever Mr Macleod may say—he no doubt 
felt that it would be a confession of weakness 
if he merely grabbed at the first face-saving 
formula. Though he used his influence to prevent 
any immediate extension of the strike, he then 
took the precaution of getting a pledge of support 
from his members in the London power stations. 
This, it seems, led to his meeting with Mr 
Macleod on Wednesday, ‘to see if he could help 
us in any way to get out of this stalemate’. But 
Sir John Elliot has refused to budge. 


Strikes or Settlements? 


The unofficial strikes at Smithfield and in the 
London docks have complicated the industrial 
pattern, not least because so many of the men in- 
volved are members of the T & GWU. But in this 
case the union is doing its best to get the men 
back to work The history of this dispute is tor- 
tuous —an unofficial strike that started with lorry 
drivers demanding more pay because the speed 
limit had been raised from 20 to 30 mph has, at 
fourth hand, brought out 20,000 dockers. But be- 
hind the argument about the use of unregistered 
labour lies a simple point. The dockers are more 
given to sympathetic strikes than any other in- 
dustrial group, and the trouble started when they 
felt that they were being asked to handle meat 
that was ‘blacked’ by the Smithfield dispute. If 
the Smithfield dispute were official, their case 
would have been a strong one, established.in trade 
union practice. But the trouble at Smithfield is 
unofficial, and they have therefore gone outside 
existing agreements: it was their action that pro- 
voked the use of clerks and warehousemen which 
led to the larger strike against the use of un- 
registered men. Part of the discontent in the 
docks, of course, arises from the employers’ second 
rejection of the dockers national wage claim —one 
of a dozen large-scale claims now in negotiation. 
Is the government going to hold the line against 
them all—or are they going to let all of them 
except the busmen get the 3 per cent.given to the 
railwaymen? In a few months, manual workers for 
local authorities—to name the most important — 
will be coming to the point of decision. 


What Sort of Partnership? 


The electoral victory of Sir Edgar Whitehead 
and his United Federal Party in Southern Rho- 
desia is less significant than the increase in the 
number of seats won by the extremist Dominion 
Party and the complete defeat of Mr Garfield 
Todd and his supporters. The United Federal 
Party won its marrow majority over the 
Dominion Party only as a result of the preferen- 
tial vote system, which enabled Mr Todd’s sup- 
porters to choose it as the lesser evil. The elec- 
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toral results show, howeyer, that about a half 
of the Southern Rhodesian electorate supports 
the Dominion Party. It would be wrong to assume 
that at present these supporters are: all in 
favour of apartheid. Nevertheless, it is true that 
all. those who believe in apartheid are to be 
found in this camp, and that the members of the 
Dominion Party are determined to retard the 
political progress of Africans. Their attitude to 
African education is, for instance, a significant 
pointer: ‘educationally, they say, ‘the African 
should receive a training that will . . . make him 
a useful, not a dangerous member of society’. 
In this context all Africans who agitate for equal 
rights with Europeans are ‘dangerous’. The defeat 


of Mr Todd and his colleagues, and the fact that 


they polled such a small vote, clearly demon- 
strate that even moderate, evolutionary liberal- 
ism is totally unacceptable to the vast majority 
of Southern Rhodesians. This is particularly sig- 
nificant in the context of the federal elections, 
which are to be held in a few months time, and 
at which the claim will be made for an indepen- 
dent status for the Federation which would 
result in handing over seven million Africans 
to the Europeans. The pretence that European 
politics is based on racial partnership is now 
baldly exposed. The fate of the new Whitehead 
government could hardly be more _ unsure, 
Middle of the road temporising with the racial 


issue in a country with a vast African majority, 


led to the downfall of the United Party in South 
Africa when it failed to appease the fears of the 
whites. Nothing less than a bold attempt to 
secure genuine support from a large section of 
emerging Africans—which necessitates the de- 
clared objective of full democracy and a continual 
movement towards it--is likely to offset the 
defections of race-timid Europeans. 


Next Step at Little Rock 


As the school year ends in Little Rock, the last 
of the national guardsmen who were called out last 
September are being withdrawn. ft has cost $45 
million to keep the troops in Little Rock for nine 


months — enough, it is pointed. out, to have built . 


two new’ high schools—in order to enforce the 
court ruling that the nine Negro children be ad- 
mitted. What next? Will more Negro children 
seek admission in September, and will the federal 
government once again uphold their right to enter 
Central High? This is now in doubt. The school 
board is asking the federal court to suspend its 
decree until September 1961, saying that the 
unrest has made it difficult to ‘maintain a satis- 


factory educational programme’ and that there.’ 


have been almost daily incidents which ‘make it 
exceedingly difficult for teachers to teach and 
pupils to learn’. The board remarks that it ‘is the 


victim of extraordinary opposition on the part of. 


the state government and apathy on the part of 
the federal government’. Washington, it com- 
plains, put the troops in but did nothing to sup- 


press ‘interference, now being encountered’ or 10, 


apply ‘penal sanctions to any of the persons who 
formed into groups in the school grounds’. There 
is a further obstacle ahead. Governor Faubus is 
running for re-election on the promise that he will 
seek legislation permitting him to close any school 
where federal troops are used to enforce de 
segregation. If the court insists that its ruling 
stand, the troops may return—to a school which 
is already closed. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Paris 


Through a Glass Darkly 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: Interpreting 
General de Gaulle’s words in Algiers last week 
has kept political circles in Paris guessing. To un- 
compromising anti-Gaullists, the new Prime 
Minister seems to have accepted the thesis of the 
Algerian ultras — an intensification of the war with 
the FLN and an eventual suppression of demo- 
cratic institutions in France. To moderate 
Gaullists, the General’s words suggest that he has 
taken the army in hand, put the ultras in their 
place, and so taken the first step towards re- 
establishing Republican authority in France. De 
Gaulle’s left-wing supporters even believe that 
they can detect a hint of future conversations with 
the Algerian Nationalist leaders. Finally the 
ultras themselves, judging from reports reaching 
here from Algeria, are unconvinced and still sis- 
piciously determined to keep up their pressure to 
force de Gaulle to carry out their policy and not 
to oppose the setting up in metropolitan France 
of Committees of Public Safety, which could pro- 
vide the skeleton of a single party system and 
complete the work which was begun on 13 May. 
All this is speculation. The great variety of in- 
terpretations of the General’s Algerian utterances 
is based partly on wishful thinking by each of 
the lobbies concerned: everybody hopes that by 
choosing an interpretation to suit himself he will 
somehow manage to dictate the General’s policy. 
But there is a further point. De Gaulle was con- 
siderably surprised and shocked by the tough 
reception he received from the Committee of 
Public Safety in Algiers. The ambiguity in his 
speeches was at least in part an intentional 
response to ‘this. 

Apart from all this, de Gaulle’s visit to Algeria 
has demonstrated one profoundly important fact: 
outside political circles, the mass of Frenchmen 
are pretty favourably impressed by his speeches. 
Algerian ‘experts’ know that integration as a policy 
is out of date, has no chance of success, and 
is in any case beyond France’s means. But for 
the “‘Don’t-knows’, de Gaulle’s speeches sound 
more courageous and more reasonable than those 
of any of his predecessors. He is after all the first 
Prime Minister to concede that the Algerians had 
some right to revolt against a system ‘which 
denied them dignity,:the means to live, and the 
birthright of a native land’. 

The lesson for the left from this first week of 
Gaullist France ought to be clear. It is no good 
counting on. any spontaneous revolt in the 
country against de Gaulle, nor on an open split 
between de Gaulle and the ultras. His authority, 
Which is based on the deep-seated anti-parliamen- 
lary prejudice of the French public, will easily 
carry him over the next six months of emergency 
powers. If the Fifth Republic, which is to be 
created during this period, is to conform to the 
wishes to the left, the left must present to all 
Frenchmen its own plan for the future. After all, 
the Popular Front before the war did not come 
about merely to defend the status quo against 
the Fascist Leagues. It inspired public enthusiasm 
for such concrete propositions as the 40-hour 


‘| Week, a system of national insurance and so on. 


In the same way today, it is not a scrap of use 
saying. that the Gaullist policy in North Africa 
is futile, without putting forward a practical alter- 
native. The French. working-class will not rally 
to the defence of @ partiamentary tegime (which 


XUM 


has already been abandoned by those principally 
interested, the deputies) unless they can be offered 
constitutional proposals which will assure them 
both Republican liberty and social justice. 


Washington 


Storm Signals in California 


Whatever political capital Vice-President Nixon 
piled up by bravely enduring the stones and 
spittle of Latin America seems to have been wiped 
out in his home state of California. Less than a 
month ago his triumphant return to Washington, 
the bipartisan welcome, and the hero’s procession 
appeared to seal the Republicans’ choice of a 
presidential nominee for 1960. The quip of the 
day was that Democratic Senator Kennedy, whose 
yearning for the White House is as great as 
Nixon’s, was demanding équal time in Venezuela. 

In any circumstances a presidential candidate 
should be reasonably sure of carrying his own 
state and downright certain of the full support of 
its delegation to his party’s convention. When the 
state is as dominant as California, which now 
presses New York for honours as the prize elec- 
toral package of the country, these two qualifica- 
tions are all the more obvious. Yet the results of 
last week’s primaries, for governor and senator of 
that state, show that the Republican Party would 
do well to seek its certainties elsewhere, for it now 
looks as if, Nixon or no Nixon, California is hell- 
bent for the Democrats. 

Ordinarily a primary of this sort would have 
little significance beyond the bounds of the res- 
pective parties, but such are the vagaries of Cali- 
fornian election laws that a Republican candidate 
may seek the Democratic nomination as well as 
his own party’s and a Democrat may similarly try 
for Republican honours. Hence the primary is not 
only an internal party affair but an unofficial pre- 
liminary election. In this year’s free-for-all, the 
Republican Knowland, now running for governor, 
won his own party’s designation easily enough but 
made a poor showing in his bid for the Demo- 
cratic nomination as well. On the other hand, his 
opponent, Attorney General Edmund G. Brown, 
not only swept the Democratic primary but cut 
deeply into the Knowland vote as the choice of 
Republicans. Since, at least in recent years, a 
Republican can carry the state only if he wins 
over to his side a sizeable number of Democrats, 
the reverse picture in the primary gives promise 
of a big Democratic victory in California. 

Naturally Democratic leaders are jubilant, and 
even neutral observers talk about the coming 
‘landslide’. Knowland himself, in the tradition of 
candidates, dismisses the primary as merely the 
‘first skirmish’, but party officials in the state 
admit that the ‘defection’ in their ranks is the 
worst in 26 years and have sent out a worried call 
to ‘close ranks’. They are clearly aware that if 
Knowland goes down in November, taking with 
him Goodwin Knight, the party’s candidate to 
succeed him in the. Senate, the consequences will 
reach far beyond the boundaries of California. 

Such an eventuality would, for .one thing, 
reduce to zero the influence of the party’s leading 
and most -respected conservative, its present 
leader in the Senate and heir to the toga of the 
late Robert A. Taft. Knowland’s forced retire- 
ment would incidentally give the party second 
thoughts about the desirability of freezing labour 
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into a hard political opposition, a course which 
the Senator has bluntly pursued. More than that, 
it would severely compromise the position of Mr 
Nixon, who in the interests of party harmony and 
his own honest ambitions has given strong per- 
sonal support to both Knowland and Knight. A 
Democratic sweep in California would not only 
be interpreted as a dangerous sign of his own 
weakness, but it would probably send to the next 
Republican convention a California delegation 
torn between factional leaders. 

Strangely enough, the man who stands to bene-- 
fit most from a Republican debacle in California 
is Senator Kennedy, in far-off Massachusetts. As 
Governor of the nation’s second-largest state and 
commander of its delegation, Pat Brown, as he is 
known, would be a power at the Democratic 
presidential convention. Like Kennedy a moderate 
liberal and a Catholic, he is reliably reported to 
have enjoyed considerable financial. aid in his 
campaign from former Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy, the Senator’s father. Should the normal 
promptings of gratitude prevail, California will 
have proved more fruitful for Kennedy than 
Venezuela for Nixon. 

ROBERT BENDINER 


Westminster 


The Biggest Issue 


When we had last met we were immers-:i in 
buckets. But on Tuesday, after 17 days recess, 
we were able, temporarily, to put away childish 
things. Malta, Cyprus, coal distribution, the bus 
strike—even though Mr Mellish, despite a series 
of detonations, was unable to excavate any news 
about trouble in the docks, the House of Com- 
mons did use Question Time to probe into some 
big issues of the day. And then it got down to the 
biggest issue of all. Or did it? 

Mr Aneurin Bevan not merely opened, but 
opened out, the disarmament debate by at once 
disputing the established thesis that agree- 
ments for disarmament must be preceded by 
political settlements. Whatever may have been 
true in the past, he said, nuclear weapons were 
themselves so horrible ‘that the peoples of the 
world, even though unable to agree politically, 
were yet coming to agree that these weapons must 
be controlled and, if possible, abolished. But the 
British government, he said, was dragging its feet 
at the tail end of this movement. He then read 
out, item by item, the offers, rejections and 
counter offers which had passed between East and 
West since 10 May 1955, an impressive indict- 
ment of the American and, still more, the British 
government. : 

The long recital was a little tedious. It at times 
made one yearn for the American practice of 
formally circulating sections of speeches in the 
official report. But Bevan, quite rightly, was deter- 
mined that both parliament and public should 
get the facts clear. It was therefore all the more 
unfortunate that Hansard failed to report this 
part of his speech. For the first time in my ex- 
perience, some five columns were omitted, pre- 
sumably in’ binding; and this mischance meant 
that Bevan’s careful homework may in the end 
get-as little notice from members as it did from 
Mr Duncan. Sandys or from the Conservative 
press. - ; 
Sandys is a Maginot Line type of speaker. His 
positions are always prepared beforehand and 
when an unexpected situation develops he’ meets 
it by ignoring it, The best he could do now was 
to poke his head over the rampart and put out 








ja. 
his tongue—‘Mr Bevan thinks that everything 
the Russians do is right and that everything we 
do is wrong’—and then loose off into the strato- 
sphere the howitzers he had been painstakingly 
polishing for the past fortnight. He paid little or 
no attention to the thesis that disarmament could 
be achieved even without political settlement or to 
the fact that the suspension of tests had become 
practical politics. Instead he read out a nice little 
piece about the desirability for world govern- 
ment, a piece which seemed neither better nor 
worse than the one I myself wrote 40 years ago 
on a half sheet of exercise paper in the prep 
school essay competition. He was repeatedly 
pressed to pay some attention to current possi- 
bilities. Mr Philip Noel-Baker, for example, asked 
him whether the government still stood by its 
own 1954 proposals for a reduction of conven- 
tional weapons. But this was not in the brief. He 
could not say yes. He could not say no. So he 
did say: ‘What I am about to say has, perhaps, 
some relevance to the right honourable gentle- 
man’s question’. ‘But is it an answer?’ said Mr 
Denis Healey in a despairing voice. He soon found 
out. Sandys. went on playing the rich man’s Henry 
Usborne to the end. 

Altogether this was a curious speech. Sandys 
seemed obsessed with things which he thought 
could be done in five years’ time, which less opti- 
mistic people think might perhaps be done in 50 
years’ time and which the bulk of his own party 
hope will never be done at all. But he did not 
seem at all interested in what could be done now 
and sometimes seemed to suggest that it did not 
much matter whether something was done now or 
not. Indeed, with some faint echo of Aldermaston 
coming to his ears, he thought it well to provide 
us with a sense of proportion about the hazards 
of. radiation due to fall out. By the time he had 
done that, we had the impression that it was far 
less dangerous to explode hydrogen bombs than 
it was to wear trousers and that the main hope for 
the human race was to wear kilts. 

J. P. W. MALLALieu 
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Fleet Street =~ 


Sweet Coz | 


The leader writers of the national press must 
be wondering whether Mr Frank Cousins can 
read. They have proved to him.so often that 
he is beaten, that by every rule of newspaper 
warfare he ought to be dead or on his knees long 
ago. But the man is still on his feet. He has no 
sense of what is proper. 

It is difficult in fact to recall an occasion when 
so heavy and continuous a barrage has been con- 
ducted by the press against one man. Most of it is 
now not only bent on his destruction, and was in 
consequence jubilant over the ‘rebuff’ from the 
TUC, but. wants also, if possible, the break up of 
his union. This latter theme first appeared in a 
Daily Express leader early on in the strike. It has 
now found strong supporting voices elsewhere, 
although not all are agreed how the work of par- 
tition should be done. The Manchester Guardian 
seems to want the TUC to do it, and the Sunday 
Times agrees with the Guardian — it is rare to find 
these two allies — ‘the root of the problem’, it pro- 
claimed, ‘is the structure of the Transport and 
General .Workers Union of which Mr Cousins 
finds himself a prisoner’. The Telegraph has been 
even more uncompromising. ‘It is time,’ according 
to it, ‘to say in public what many are saying in 
private. . . . It has become so large that it is a 
danger not only to its members whose interests 
cannot be protected all at once, but to the public 
which has to suffer the consequences of its activi- 
ties. The age of the dinosaur is gone.’ As for the 
Express, it has been directing a good deal of its 
energies day by day in the conduct of a campaign 
designed to persuading the London busmen to 
start a breakaway union —forgetting possibly just 
how militant and aggressive was the last break- 
away movement among London busmen-— until 
Ernest Bevin decided to kill it stone dead and 
expel its leaders from the union and their jobs. 
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It wants, in fact, separate unions for the dockers, 
the meat-lorry men, the bus drivers and practic. 
ally every other group in the Transport and 
General Workers Union—leaving Mr Cousins 
with nothing much but an office and a secretary to 
dictate his surrender to. 

As often happens when the Express is engaged 
in campaigning, its leader writers have also been 
given the assistance of a good deal of close razor- 
work in the news columns. When the Express 
goes for a man it goes for him in a big way. All 
is mud that comes to its mill. Hotel bills especially, 
The Express has had its leg-men on Mr Cousins’ 
tail ever since the strike started. On Monday one 
of them came up with just what the editor 
ordered: “The Night Mr Cousins Stayed At The 
Randolph’. ‘Less than an hour after Mr Frank 
Cousins addressed a meeting in Oxford last night 
to raise cash for his striking busmen,’ opened the 
story dramatically, ‘he returned with his wife, 
eight trade union colleagues and their wives to 
the four-star Randolph Hotel for supper.’ So 
what!, one is inclined to say. The man has to eat, 
But the eating habits of trade union negotiators— 


although not those they meet in negotiation —are 


of perennial interest to the Express. 

Mr Cousins and his colleagues, we were told, 
had cold salmon washed down with hock, which 
seems very civilised. There were coffee and 
liqueurs available to follow. And the bill? Quite 
properly the manageress refused to tell the 
Express. However, the Express has its own 
methods. The total bill for the 18, it told its 
readers, including the overnight charge and the 
supper, was £97. This seems pretty expensive-— 
especially in half-crowns which, as the Express 
pointedly reported, was what Mr Cousins was 
asking from his members_as a special weekly con- 
tribution to help the bus strikers. No doubt the 
Express hopes that it will do Mr Cousins a deal 
of harm, and no doubt it will with those who 
already dislike him. But are we to have Sir John 
Elliot’s dinner bill too? 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
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Double a Number 


RereaTep assurances by senior government 
officials that as a nation we need to double within 
ten years the number of scientists and engineers 
emerging from our universities and technical in- 
stitutions, are usually accepted without much 
question. Now, Sir Solly Zuckerman, in the 
current issue of Universities Quarterly, has sub- 
jected the practicability of this target to a 
searching examination. His calculations are com- 
plicated; but they are worth setting out in some 
detail because of the importance and unexpected- 
ness of his conclusion. 

Sir Solly’s analysis starts from the assumption 
that about half the scientists and engineers whose 
numbers are to be doubled by the end of the 
1960s will come from the universities, and the 
other half from the technical institutions. This 
means that the universities will have to turn out 
about 11,000 science graduates every year, in 
place of the present figure of about 4,500. This 
in turn means that the total population of science 
and engineering students in the universities will 
have to rise to about 50,000. Assuming that the 


- present balance between: science and: engineering: 
and‘ other faculties is approximately maintained, 


this would lead to-a demand for round about 
124,000 university places. 

All those places would have to be filled from 
Sixth Forms—as would a proportion of places 


_ in the technical institutions: and the whole-of the 


teachers training colleges. In the year 1955-56 the 
total Sixth Form output, under these three head- 
ings combined, seems to have been about 37,000. 
By the late 1960s, if the plan is to be realised, 
that number will need to be between 53,000 and 


56,000. Whether this is possible depends on a 
number of factors, not all of which are calculable. 
It is certain for instance, that the 17-year-old age 
group will reach its peak figure in the academic 
year 1964-65. What is less certain is whether the 
proportion of the 17-year-olds staying on at 
school will. continue to rise at the rate of about 
5 per cent. each year, as it is doing at present. 
If it does, it will provide a Sixth Form popula- 
tion of about 110,000 in 1967-68; and this —if 
the existing proportion of those continuing in 
full-time further education is maintained— 
would give a total of about 66,000 going on to 
higher education. More than 10,000, in other 
words, too many for the places that will be 
available. 

Thus it is a safe guess that there will be even 
more frustration“ among Sixth Formers in ten 
years’ time than there is today, when only three 
out of every five applicants for university places 
can gain admission; and it is to be feared that 
this sense of frustration may considerably reduce 
the number of 17-year-olds. who stay on at 
school. Moreover to increase- the- number. of 
maintained- grammar-school. -places- in Sixth 
Forms from today’s 36,500 to 80,000 in ten years’ 
time is a staggering. task. 

Sir Solly’s authoritative analysis should now 
bring home once and for. all. to those who- have 
become obsessed with the: desire to simulate 
the wonders of technical education. in the USSR, 
that to talk about these ambitious targets without 
allowing for the statistical limitations built in to 
our own existing system is just about as scientific 
as to ‘think of a number and then double it’. 


The Yugoslav Road 


Ture are two questions which must be asked 
by anyone who seeks to ‘understand: what, in 
current jargon, is called the Yugoslav road to 
Socialism. First, in what respects does it diverge 
from the road taken in the Soviet Union and the 
other Communist states? Secondly, in what 
respects has it genuinely broken new ground and 
achieved results of interest to Socialists else- 
where? Both questions relate to the same prob- 
lems, but the first is much. easier to answer than 
the second, for the differences with the Soviet 
Union have been well documented over the last 
ten years. In foreign policy they have been par- 
ticularly marked: the Yugoslav attitude towards 
the UN, to the non-committed countries, to the 
arms ‘race and bloc politics, and to the economic 
assistance from the West are but a few points 
on which Tito has differed from both Stalin and 
Krushchev. The ideological differences have also 
been clearly defined, and of these the most im- 
portant are the Yugoslav views on the character 
of contemporary capitalism, on the ways in which 
the transition to Socialism. may be achieved, on 
the role of the Communist Party, and on the 
theory of the State. 

To these the visitor to Yugoslavia may add 
some personal impressions. The Yugoslavs have 
dispensed with many of the superficial stupidities 
that have persisted too: long in. eastern Europe — 
the passion for badges, slogans, shock-brigades, 
dull realist art, for planning everything down to 
the amount of fish to be landed on a given day 
of the number of cups of coffee that a café will 
setve on a given evening. They have been 
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quicker. to recover fromthe adolescent notion 
that monumental § projects.. are: proof of 
‘Socialist construction’, though they have had 
their share of this: the delay in building a new 
station and a new airport for Belgrade shows a 
better sense of economic priorities than the 
earlier rush to erect such prestige buildings as 
the hotel in Titograd, the station at Sarajevo and: 
the new government offices which were sited at 
immense cost on the Danube mudflats at Bel- 
grade. And even if the recovery is a slow pro- 
cess —the cost of apartment ‘houses, for instance, 
is still far too high—at least the: design..of: fac- 
tories and housing schemes is now imaginative 
and pleasing, and something is being done to 
bring their cost into line with the ‘country’s 
resources. There are, moreover, subtle differ- 
ences that are harder.to describe precisely but 
stem, for instance, from the. presence _ of 
thousands of foreign tourists, from the circulation 
in fair quantities of western books, magazines 
and newspapers, and. from the influence of 
foreign radio bulletins. 

There are, of course, some obvious reasons for 
this. The most important, perhaps, is the fact 
that the revolution was made from within Yugo- 
slavia by Yugoslavs, and that. subsequently the 
break with the Cominform in 1948 saved them 
from the worst. excesses: of .Stalinism: .Despite 
the economic. cost of the break,..it forced the 
Yugoslavs to strike out on their own, to distin- 
guish between the essential and the non-essential, 
and to discard some of the cruder notions about 
the dangers of contacts with the West that persist 
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elsewhere in the Soviet bloc. It also led them 
inevitably to reconsider the policies which, un- 
corrected, created an economic crisis in Hungary 
and Poland and sparked off the upheaval of 1956. 
Once the Stalinist formula was rejected some- 
thing had to be found to put in its place, and 10 
years later it is possible to make a tentative 
assessment of the Yugoslav experiment. 

There are certain broad conclusions that one 
can reach, partly from personal observation, 
partly from material published already in Yugo- 
slavia and abroad. Industrialisation, despite cer- 
tain weaknesses on which I shall comment later, 
has given the economy a better balance between 
industry and agriculture, and is beginning to 
redress the balance between the developed areas 
of Slovenia, Croatia and Serbia, on the one hand, 
and Macedonia, Montenegro and Bosnia on the 
other. It is, thereby, helping to knit the federa- 
tion together and, in conjunction with the real 
effort to solve the minority problems of a country 
with six main nationalities and many more miinor 
ethnic groups, it is giving Yugoslavia some 
genuine unity for the first time in its history. 
Next, there has been a conscious effort to make 
both the political organs of government and the 
new system of ‘social- management’ - something 
much-more than rubber stamps, to endow them 
with a vitality of their own. Finally; and this is. 
a negative conclusion, no solution has been 
found to the problem of the peasantry: there is 
a makeshift agricultural system which is being 
allowed to drift along—though capital. investment 
in agriculture is at last being increased. 

It is easy to reprint the simple statistics of 
industrial progress. The rate of investment has 
been high, of the order of 30 per cent. of the 
national income, and it has paid off: output has 
been rising faster in Yugoslavia than in either 
West Germany or France, and this increase in 
production rests upon a widening base of elec- 
trical power, metallurgical industry, and other 
pre-requisites of a modern economy. This is not 
merely a matter of figures: the textile factory in 
a remote part of Macedonia, or the elaborate 
Yugoslav-made equipment in a hydro-station in 
the Bosnian mountains, may have been created 
at something more than minimum cost, but they 
are a revolutionary and net gain in such under- 
developed regions. The interest, however, lies 
less in industrialisation itself. than in the 
economic framework in which it is set—and it is 
here that the Yugoslav system is.most interest- 
ing .but most -difficult to understand and to 
explain simply. 

I have spent much time talking to factory 
directors, officials. involved. in..the- planning 
offices and banks, and to economists, and I feel 
that the simplest way to explain what the new- 
style economy involves is to set it against the 
system it has displaced. This, in short, was 
centralised, administrative and bureaucratic— 
centralised because. all decisions that mattered 
were made at the centre, administrative because 
they were made and enforced by arbitrary de- 
crees, and bureaucratic because they were 
applied through a large network of officials in 
which authority ran from the top and -responsi- 
bility from the bottom, Such an economy, in 
fact, was the reflection of democratic centralism, 
Today, the intention is to decentralise as many 
decisions as possible, to, replace ‘administrative 
measures’ by laws of general application, and to 
diminish the.role of the bureaucracy by. making 
enterprises. and agencies act as independently 
as possible, subject to normal market laws rather 
than to officials who simply give them orders. 

That is the intention, and the system has been 
directed to these ends for at least five years. 
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Does it work? Has it really succeeded in trans- 
ferring power to the local level, in ensuring 
greater flexibility and initiative, in raising out- 
put, and in giving the worker in every enterprise 
closer control over the object, conditions and re- 
wards of his labour? To some degree, yes. And 
I have no doubt that in principle the concept 
of ‘social management’ is a genuinely new con- 
tribution to Socialist ideas: But in its present 
form it has certain weaknesses, and certain 
characteristics that are peculiar to contemporary 
Yugoslav conditions. I agree with Mr Bobrowski, 
who is now vice-chairman of the Polish State 
Economic Council and the author of perhaps 
the best study of the Yugoslav economy. He 
points out that to operate the Yugoslav system 
‘it is essential that. there should be on. the one 
hand a high degree of decentralisation and on the 
other a central power which uses its prerogatives 
sparingly but which is strong and capable of 
meshing the wheels of the state and the autonom- 
ous enterprises’. It can work, in short, if in the 
background there is a strong unitary party 
organisation, capable of stepping in and correct- 
ing: the course of the economy if it threatens 
to get out of hand. This organisation exists, 
and the need for it explains the apparent con- 
tradiction between the tight political control 
which the Communist machine still exerts at the 
centre and the looseness of the social and 
economic structure. 

At this moment, after several years in which 
the emphasis has been upon autonomy for enter- 
prises and upon competitive market relation- 
ships between them, the Communist leadership 
is choosing to intervene and make precisely such 
a correction of course. And the reasons why it 
has done so are clear. First, the economic 
system has left only two parts of the economy 
under the control of the central authorities — 
fiscal policy in the broadest sense, such as the 
division of the national income between con- 
sumption and investment, and the direction of 
special investment projects such as hydro-electric 
stations, steel plants, and factories designed to 
offset the regional imbalance of the country. As 
a result, there have been great differences not 
merely between one region and another, but even 
between one town and another, in the character, 
purposes and efficiency of investment, and be- 
tween one plant and another in wages and pro- 
ductivity. The ‘free market’ has led to some very 
strange results. The principle is a good one— 
that both investment and the product should be 
measured by normal standards of profit-and- 
loss — but in an economy that is chronically short 
of goods, it must be controlled by social criteria. 
Otherwise the long-run interests of the society 
may be neglected, and there will be no real 
assurance that the sum of individual projects 
(profitable in themselves) will be the socially de- 
sirable sum. I do not suggest that the present 
way in which the economy is run ignores social 
criteria. But in the effort to get the decentralised 
system under way, the role of central planning 
was possibly too greatly diminished. 

I believe that the same weakness can be de- 
tected in the breaking down of industries into 
autonomous units which are too small to reap 
the benefit of modern technology and manage- 
ment. Of course, an effort is made to link them 
together through what amount to trade associa- 
tions, but. this method obstructs specialisation 
and co-ordination of units, and it may be one 
reason why productivity has failed to rise though 
. gross output has been increasing. There are 
many favourable features in the system of con- 
trol by workers’ councils, but some correction 
was clearly needed if only to ensure more or 
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less common standards. of production and pay. 

For Yugoslavia has been passing through a 
curious boom, which cured some of the defects 
of the ‘administrative period’ but created new 
problems of its own. That is why, I believe, a 
new system of taxation is being introduced, 
which will establish a progressive income tax for 
the first time, will limit the amount that a 
workers’ council can distribute by way of bonus, 
will reduce the tax burden on enterprises that 
cannot pay more than the minimum wage be- 
cause of such adverse conditions as poor loca- 
tion, or other ‘objective’ reasons for high cost 
production, and will ensure that profits are more 
directly channelled into such socially useful and 
badly needed investment as housing, schools, 
roads and social services. At the same time, a 
political campaign has been launched against 
certain ‘abuses’ that the boom has produced. In 
a long and stiffly worded letter last February, 
the central committee of the League of Com- 
munists told the rank-and-file that they had 
been getting too slack. Factory directors had been 
living it up, using official cars for joy-rides, 
allocating special funds to themselves and their 
friends, using the profits of their enterprises to 
build themselves flats or holiday homes, and 
promoting ‘official’ journeys abroad; workers’ 
councils had been siphoning off too much of 
the profit as cash bonuses; local government 
officials had been spending their money on in- 
teresting odds and ends at the expense of neces- 
sary projects; enterprises and even large units 
of government had been guilty of ‘localism’ and 
‘particularism’. 

There are three comments to make on this 
fascinating document. The force of its criticism 
is revealing, for it shows how much leeway has 
in fact been permitted in the past five years; how 
far the party has abstained from the old habit 
of simply giving orders that had to be obeyed, 
or else. The character of the criticism is instruc- 
tive, and much of it coincides with the charges 
that Milovan Djilas made against the ‘new class’ 
—though Djilas went very much further in in- 
sisting that this kind of corruption is endemic 
and incurable in any one-party system. Finally 
—though the Djilas thesis can be proved or dis- 
proved only over a long period—there is no 
doubt that the immediate impact of this letter 
has been great: I have heard several striking 
examples of the way in which local party 
organisations have cleaned up both their own 
affairs and intervened with great effect to correct 
the misdirection of government agencies and in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

This intervention by the party was inevitable, 
and it reveals that the Yugoslav regime retains 
a reserve power which, when vital interests are 
at stake, it will still use. This reserve power, 
moreover, is used much more in political matters 
than, latterly, in economic policy. I have already 
noted the contrast between the centralised politi- 
cal. machine and the decentralised economy: 
there are, similarly, much narrower limits to 
political discussion than are set to arguments 
about social or economic policy. I am not think- 
ing here so much of the Diilas case, or the trial 
of the former Socialists, which have strained re- 
lations between Tito and the British Labour 
Party, or even the less-publicised but unpleasant 
instances of pressure—difficulty in obtaining a 
job or securing a passport, for instance—on 
people who fall out with the party organisation. 
The point that interests me is the failure of 
Yugoslav writers and intellectuals to enlarge the 
area of controversy: their Polish, and, for a time, 
their Hungarian colleagues managed to make 
far more effective use of more limited oppor- 
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tunities. I do not feel that this is an unfair com. 
ment, Not long ago a Zagreb paper published 
a symposium in which a number of writers dis- 
cussed why there was no good satire in Yugo- 
slavia today, and none of them offered anything 
more than a platitude as an answer. If some of 
the good intentions of the new party programme 
are to. be fulfilled, Yugoslavia must experiment 
in politics as it has experimented in economics- 
above all in matters of human relations. And 
this implies courage, imagination and tolerance: 
the first two qualities are not lacking, but ultimate 
success depends upon the third. 
NoRMAN MacKeEnzig 


London Diary 


Tuere’s a story going round which is like the 
one about Russians with snow on their boots, or 
the wartime tale that Haw-Haw had said that the 
town hall clock in Hull or Halifax was 10 minutes 
slow. I’ve heard it in several different forms, and 
two versions appeared in the press on 5 June. A 
Mr Kaye wrote to the Manchester Guardian say- 
ing that a lady he knows in Croydon gave two 
mena lift from Streatham. When they got out, 
they claimed they were bus drivers and that they 
resented being ‘forced out of work by such people 
as you’. The lady then found that her seat cushions 
had been slashed. On the same day the Evening 
News reported that a Loughton business man 
gave two women a lift from Leytonstone to Alkd- 
gate. After they alighted he found that the uphol- 
stery had. been slashed and that a‘note had been 
left which read: ‘From two busmeén’s wives’. 
Other versions—from someone who heard of 
someone —report flat tyres, scratched paintwork, 
and ink on the seats. Before I credit such tales 
I would like to see names and addresses, and to 
know if the incidents, which sound like propa- 
gandist fantasies, were reported to the police. 
* * * 


Rather more than 2 year ago (2 March 
1957) this journal published an article called 
‘Fascism in the Name of. Jesus’. It produced a 
shock, for it was, as far as I know, the first serious 
exposure of the Salazar regime to appear promi- 
nently in this country for many years, and it was 
published at the moment. when the Queen was 
visiting Portugal —rather than the new Common- 
wealth nation of Ghana. The. official replies from 
Portugal were laughably feeble. As Britain's 
oldest. ally, Lisbon was. not used to being 
criticised in Britain. Now at last the silence was 
broken. ‘The disgraceful treason trials in Oporto 
were actually reported; Gerald Gardiner QC 
attended them and did a splendid job in exposing 
their character soon afterwards. I think those 
who were charged with treason in Oporto were 
less savagely treated because: of the publicity. 
The Liberals in Portugal were certainly en- 
couraged, opposition was rather more active and 
it was something of a triumph that in the presi- 
dential election a candidate was found to stand 
against Salazar’s nominee. Though the election 
was a farce, the British newspapers no longet 
pretended that it was democratic and, perhaps 
most remarkable of all, The Times has ceased 
simply to praise Salazar’s autocracy, and is now 
reduced to making half-hearted excuses for it. 


* * . 


In Ireland, which in some essentials resembles 
Portugal, it is good news that Dr Noel Browne's 
Progressive Democrats are fighting a by-elec- 
tion in Dublin. The Irish government is not 
tyrannous but, like Salazar’s, it fosters faith at 
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the price of ignorance and ‘censorship, and in 
practice it is nearly. as indifferent to the abysmal 
poverty of the peasants. De Valera has even said 
that the revival of the Irish language is more im- 
portant than’ social betterment. This, Mr Noel 
Browne, the defeated leader of the fight for a 
public health scheme in 1951, calls ‘the measure 
of our opponent’s smugness. and lack of 
realism’. His main strength lies ‘in the un- 
reality of the political fight in Ireland. The 
two traditional parties, Mr De Valera’s Fianna 
Fail (Soldiers of Destiny) and Mr Costello’s 
Fine Gael (Family of Ireland) only differ now 
because they once quarrelled over the 1921 
treaty. The Labour Party has always been small, 
tame and opportunistic. Mr Browne’s new party 
(which numbers -in the. Dail only Mr Browne 
himself and another former Independent) has a 
moderate, secular, radical programme. 
- a * 


Talking of censorship in Eire, you could hardly 
have expected last Monday’s refusal by a District 
Justice in Dublin to find Tennessee Williams’ 
play The Rose Tattoo ‘indecent and profane’. 
Justice Cathal O’Flynn must be a strong-minded 
man. I note that the prosecution was brought 
under the English Common Law, which still sur- 
vives in Eire to control Irish conduct that has 
not yet come under the notice of the indigenous 
legislators. For books, Eire has a Censorship of 
Publications Act; for the cinema, a special volun- 
tary arrangement like our own. But the theatre 
is subject only to the Common Law, as ours 
would be if we got rid of the Lord Chamberlain 
—and this alone would have made the case worth 
watching. How much has the Common Law’s 
tolerance to do with the fine reputation of the 
Abbey and the Gate? But it is a slow moving 
instrument. When the case against The Rose 
Tattoo was thrown out, the magistrate said that 


- “io jury would or ought to convict’. And yet this 


surely simple | operation- had taken almost 12 
months. Any reform of the theatre censorship 
position over ‘here must surely provide against 
such maddening delay’ # this. 


* * * 


One of the most attractive and least publicised 
shows in London today is the Antiquarian Book 
Fair at 7 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. The 
booksellers who show their wares of course want 
you to know that if you are a very rich American 
collector, they can provide you with great rarities, 


including, for instance, a Caxton and many ex- 


quisitely illuminated early books. But they also 
prove that they can provide the modest collector 
with plenty of examples of lovely bindings and 


‘exquisite printing at no more than a few pounds 


each. I was intrigued by an unusual letter sent 
to Mr J. B. Manning, Governor of Pentonville 
Prison, on 11 September 1895. It is signed 
and offers the 
Governor £100,000 in gold for himself if he will 
allow Oscar Wilde to escape, another £50,000 
if Taylor goes free, with a further £50,000 to 


-be spent in any way that he thinks fit! The letter 


is written in pencil which was to be rubbed out; 
a few innocent words in red ink were to be used 


‘for identification purposes if the Governor took 


the bribe. 


* * * 


' Fearing to break the Sabbath by too much 
work, I decided to mouch. In the Strand, there 
was a battery of pin tables and a show of ‘sea- 
side postcards’; there was a girl who seemed. to 
have taken an-oath*not to have her hair cut and 
a boy who had clearly been sewn into his 
trousers. Or could it be that, like the pantaloons 


- of the King of France described by Carlyle, 


they had been held open by six servants, so that 
he could jump: into them from above. In Trafal- 
gar Square several hundred people were listening 
to a -hearty man with a voice like a bull, 
who: said he was 79 and fighting for other 
younger men who would also have at some time 
to live on the old age pension. I agreed with 
the crowd that you could not live on less than 
£3 10s. a week, so I put sixpence into the col- 
lection box, and turned into the National Gallery. 
When I had done looking at the Turners, I 
understand why so many modern painters prefer 
to paint their skies a simple blue, dotted with 
some unattached pink lozenges. But I was dis- 
tracted from this problem by Botticelli’s Venus 
and Mars. Venus reclines, gowned and serene, 
while Mars, nude and athletic, sleeps deeply, 
despite some impish Cupids, who blow a vast 
conch into his ear. A wonderful picture, but not, 
I thought, a good example of Socialist realism. 
So I took a taxi to Battersea, asking myself mean- 
while whether class solidarity ought not to induce 
the over-busy taxi drivers to give a percentage 
to the busmen. Doubting whether this sugges- 
tion would add to Sunday peace, I added six- 
pence ‘to what was on the clock, and went into 
the fun-fair. 
CriTIc 


The Abattoir 


According to a New Yorker article, ‘tranquilliser’ 
harpoons will make whales more amenable to being 
killed. Similar treatment may ‘allay the panic that 
overtakes some animals’ in the slaughterhouse. 


Behold the gentle Dopey Dick, 
Lulled by the hypodermic needle; 
His end is painless, kind and quick, 
Coaxed into port by Captain Wheedle— 
Quite the most prophetable - whaling 
Since Jonah did a spot of sailing. 


And pigs in the Assembly Lines, 
From which they soon emerge as bacon, 
The tranquillising pill inclines 
To a receptive (if mistaken) 
Acceptance of their proper station 
And gastronomic destination. 


But Man alone, without a drug 
(Apart from pools and television 
And. elbow-lifting, with a jug, 
And. apathy and indecision) 
Is not considered worth the purchase 
Of kindly and humane researches. 


When ‘France was threatened by her sons 
And double crosses drove her crackers, 
When Trojan horses toted guns 
And ‘Mollet did the Ramsay Mackers, 
We saw the Choice of Paris follow 
Like Hobson’s—with no pill to swallow. 


The gimmicks of the Sputnik Boys, 
The swift advance of cybernetics, 
- The plague of genocidal toys 
(For hoodlums):neéd no anesthetics; 
.We ask no prophylactic doses 
For hypertension and thrombosis. . . . 


The crafty virgins did not warn 
Against their potent anzsthesia 
-The unsuspecting Unicorn 
‘ Who sought his.death through pure amnesia; 
Of Man alone the strange intent is 
Felo de se while compos mentis. 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Say what you like, there’s nothing on TV to 
compare with the pleasure of a good book. But hare 
you thought what social standing it gives you and 
your family—having good books about the place? 
They put you a whole class up—in the eyes of your 
neighbours and business friends.—Advt in Sunday 
Times. (T. S. Wetherall.) 


- Sports car, preferably foreign, wanted week-end 
22 June by respectable middle-aged civil servant, to 
raise sons’ status at preparatory school where most 
fathers have Jaguars.—Advt in The Times. (M. 
Atkinson.) 


Teeth do it yourself kit, tooth filling, magic 
whitener, tartar remover, stainless steel file, fullest 
instructions. Send p.o. 7s. 6d.—Advt in Exchange 
and Mart. (F. Gubb.) 


I expect to meet my dog in the next world, but 
not the thousands that have been in the Battersea 
Dogs Home of which I am not presently conscious. — 
Letter in Sunday Times. (A. F. Burleigh.) 


While trying to become a stockbroker he developed 
the unfortunate tendency of wanting to dress as a 
woman.—News of the World. (T. Jago.) 


L’Affaire Audin 


Wren a history of the crimes of Massu’s para- 
troops comes tobe written, the murder of 
Maurice Audin should have a chapter to itself. 
M. Pierre Vidal-Naquet, the French historian, has 
put together the relevant facts in a small book 
just published in Paris by Les~ Editions~ du 
Minuit. 

The scandal of Maurice Audin’s death has for 
some months been a cause celébre in France, par- 
ticularly in university circles, for Audin was a 
mathematics student of considerable promise, 
who having distinguished himself in the Faculty 
of Science at the University of Algiers, had pre- 
pared a thesis for a doctor’s degree at the Sor- 
bonne. This was awarded to him posthumously 
last December in spite of official pressure the 
other way. 

Maurice Audin was 25 years old, a married man 
with three children. He had been a member of the 
Algerian Communist Party since 1950 and re- 
mained in touch with the party organisation after 
it was Officially outlawed in 1954. During April 
last year he was asked to give refuge to Paul 
Caballero, one of the party leaders, for whom the 
paratroops were looking. Caballero was very ill 
and Audin called in Dr Hadjadj, another former 
Communist Party member, to treat him. Hadjadj 
was subsequently arrested on 10 June by the 
paratroops, under suspicion of operating a 
clandestine printing press, and was taken to the 
Villa S—— at El Biar, where he confessed under 
torture to having seen Caballero at Audin’s house. 
On 11 June the paratroops arrested Audin, and the 
following day Henri Alleg, former editor of the 
Alger Républicain, was trapped at the same house. 
Alleg’s own account of his arrest and torture by 
the paratroops at El Biar in his now famous book, 
The Question, was recently noticed in this 
journal. 

After the arrest, Audin’s wife and children 
were not allowed to leave the flat or use the 
telephone for four days and they were told 
nothing of his fate. Audin had been arrested with- 
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out a warrant, but this discrepancy was rectified 
the following day by a military judge, and at the 
same time the Prefect of Algiers authorised Audin 
to be kept in ‘house arrest’. From the time of 
‘ her release, Madame Audin devoted all her ener- 
gies to discover the whereabouts of her husband 
and she notified the authorities in Algiers and 
Paris, appealing at the same time to the President 
of the Republic, M. Coty, who informed her 
officially that he had intervened through M. 
Lacoste, the Minister for Algeria. On 22 June, 
she was told that her husband was well and 
would soon be allowed to communicate with 
her, but the attitude of two paratroopers who 
searched the flat on that day indicated that she 
would not see him again. On 28 June, Madame 
Audin was telephoned by Colonel Godard, mili- 
tary commander of the district, who asked her to 
call three days later, when she was interviewed by 
a subordinate and told that her husband had 
escaped on 21 June from a sa dint gel rae 
E) Biar to another prison. 

Madame Audin had no faith: in the reported 
‘escape’, the circumstances of which were. ex- 
tremely improbable and which was not reported 
to the Commissioner for the district until a week 
later. She instructed her solicitars to bring an 
action for murder against the officers who had 
arrested her husband and appealed again to the 
courts in Algiers and to the National Assembly 
in Paris, where a number of deputies, ranging 
from Duclos to Mendés-France, asked the 
minister for a report. Lacoste, having first insisted 
on the official version of Audin’s escape, later 
promised a full inquiry. After numerous delays 
and attempts to bury the incident, M. Etienne 
Fajon referred in the Assembly during November 
to the ‘odious comedy enacted by the government, 
after the event, to. make the lie of an “escape” more 
plausible’. It was only after the Sorbonne had 
awarded Audin his degree in absentia, and when 
public opinion could no longer be ignored, that 
an inquiry was finally instituted. Many of the 
most prominent members of the Cabinet, includ- 
ing the Prime Minister, then Félix Gaillard, seem 
to have been well aware that the Audin affair 
would not stand much investigation and contri- 
buted to the conspiracy of silence by evasion, 
delay and lies. To this day, the exact fate of 
Maurice Audin is a matter of conjecture, but M. 
Vidal-Naquet’s inquiries show conclusively that 
the ‘escape’ staged so clumsily by the para- 
troopers of El Biar never happened and that 
Maurice Audin died in the Villa S——, probably 
under torture. It is known from the later testi- 
mony of Dr Hadjadj that Audin was tortured, 
partly in his presence, by electricity and by 
drowning, and Alieg relates in his own account 
how close he came to death when tortured by 
these means. 

The paratroop officers who tortured Hadjadj, 
Alleg and Audin, believed that these three could 
tell them where to find Caballero and Moine, two 
leading Communists who had gone under- 
ground. On 19 June, during one of the periodic 
shufflings at the Villa S——, when victims were 
hidden from the sight of visiting military com- 
missions, Hadjadj and Audin found themselves 
for a short time in the same cell. Audin told 
Hadjadj that he had been questioned principally 
about Caballero and not at all about Moine. On 
the other hand, Alleg, tortured during the same 
period, was questioned about Moine, particularly 
on 17 June under pentothal, but without giving 
any information. We are led to the conclusion 
that Audin was probably tortured on 20 or 21 
June, in connection with the whereabouts of 
Moine and that during this session he died. 
The ‘escape’ took place on 21 June. 
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The official version of Audin’s escape does not 
stand up very well to examination. Reports 
differ about the actual time when the jeep carry- 
ing him left El Biar, but the latest it could have 
teen was 9.30 p.m. After travelling about 300 
yards, Audin is supposed to have jumped from 
the moving vehicle and run down a side street. 
Shots were fired after him, and were heard by 
a number of witnesses, who gave the time as 
between 9.40 and 10 p.m., although the most 
impartial witness insists it was nearly 10 and 
already dark. A jéep. would not have taken ten 
minutes or more to. travel this short distance, 
nor would a man of delicate health, as Audin 
was, have the strength, after ten days of torture, 
to. jump ‘from-a moving jeep, outrace it, and 


. Climb over high walls with an agility worthy of a 


trapeze artist. The jeep made a circuit of the 
block and met Lieutenant Charbonnier, one of 


 Audin’s.. principal interrogators, walking. His 
- timing and a-glance at a street map would indicate 


that Charbonnier was himself the dark shadow 
that a witness saw gliding past his house, appar- 


- ently anxious to be noticed. The accounts of 
- Charbonniér and the other paratroopers of their 


exact movements changed many times at the 
different inquiries. into the ‘escape’, which was so 
badly fabricated, that it was not until 28 June 


that Madame Audin was asked to see the military 


commander of the region; the appointment 
was made for three days later, as apparently he 
did not at that time have sufficient details. The 
paratroops evidently did not expect an inquiry 
to be made, and it was the persistence of Madame 
Audin in notifying the responsible ‘authorities, in 
appealing to the Commission de Sauvegarde des 


x 


A stTRANGER visiting the. House of Lords or 
one of the clubs in St James’s Street might well 
overhear, in ened the following conversa- 
tion : 

‘What did you get ies Whitsun?? 

‘About 8,000, but I hear Ian had. 20,000. How 
did you do?’ 

‘Pretty well, thank you. Nine thousand; .and 
the new box-office arrangements are making all 
the difference.’ 

It is now six years since I opened my home and 
the gardens to the public. I started with one 
advantage, namely, that Beaulieu Abbey Ruins 
had been open for over 50 years. This gave us 
some background experience in the problems of 
ticket-selling, lavatories, souvenirs and so on, 
which you have to face when you throw your 
home open to the public. Looking back, I realise 
that I have learnt many lessons in these six years. 
Some basic principles, however, I had decided on 
from the first, and I like to believe that these are 
the secret of my success in putting Beaulieu about 
sixth in the Stately Home League Table, in spite 


- of the fact that it is much smaller than its closest 


rivals, and much less accessible. 

My basic principles are these. First, allow 
people to wander around without guides. Prepare 
clear and full captions for everything and only 
have wandering guards, dressed as the general 
public, to protect the more liftable objects. I have 
lost only a very few things, and their loss has 
been more than made good' by what I have saved 
on training and paying guides. The visitors have 
likewise benefited, by not having to queue or wait 
on crowded days for the next ‘tour’, as they often 
do in other houses. My second principle has been 
to provide the greatest amount of variety, some- 
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Droits et des Libertés and to the President of the 
Republic, that forced them to reconstruct their 
story. 

At all the official inquiries, military and civilian, 
that were eventually made into the ‘escape’, only 
prejudiced witnesses were heard; and Madame 
Audin’s solicitor was not allowed into Algeria to 
attend the proceedings during the final hearing, 
At each inquiry the official story was accepted, 
but there is not a Frenchman who believes it, 
and the record of the proceedings was never made 
public. 

The whole of French officialdom has con- 
spired to hush up the affair, and much credit is 
due to the faculties and student bodies of the 
leading French universities, and to the trade 
unions, which have been most. vociferous in pro- 
test and have not allowed the scandal to die. 
The responsibility rests not only with the officers 
and men named by Alleg and Hadjadj, Captains 
Faulques and Devis, Lieutenants Irulin and 
Charbonnier and their fellow thugs, but equally 
with those above them, who tolerate their out- 
rages and thereby encourage them further. The 
blame is ultimately with the generals and with 
Lacoste, Gaillard, Mollet and the other politi- 
cians, who by not intervening have made them- 
selves accomplices in Audin’s murder. 

If De Gaulle wishes to show himself a man 
of justice, he should at an early date open an im- 
partial inquiry into the practices of the army in 
Algeria, and bring those responsible for the 
abominations inflicted on the bodies of Audin, 
Alleg, Djamila Bouhired, Elyette Loup and 
many: others, to-trial fer their-erimes. 

Joun CALDER 


Stately ‘Show Business 


thing for-every member of the family: This ties 
up with the ‘no guides’ principle, since each 
visitor can spend as much time as he wishes in 
the part of the house or Abbey that most attracts 
him, without being moved on. My third aim was 
to make Beaulieu famous for possessing some- 
thing you would find at no other stately home. 
When one reflects that there are over 400 houses 
in the British Isles open to the public, it becomes 
clear that the ‘top ten’ must have something out- 
standing and unusual to offer. .Beaulieu’s unique 
attraction is the Montagu Motor Museum. 

I am often asked how this collection of Veteran 
and Vintage cars, motor cycles, and pedal cycles 
came to be started. In the autumn of 1951, soon 
after I succeeded to the estate on my 25th birth- 
day, I decided that there was only one way of 
maintaining Palace House and going on living in 
it: I must occupy only a part of it and show the 
rest to the public. In planning what could be 
shown, I wanted to present the story of how 
Beaulieu and my ancestors had contributed, 
through a large part of English history, to the 
development of the arts and sciences and politics. 
Thus, considering how to commemorate my 
father’s great pioneering work in motoring, flying 
and road development, I hit upon the idea of form- 
ing a small motor museum which would contain 
his motoring relics and some cars. I realised that 
no one had a private car museum open to the 
public, and none had a better reason than I for 
creating one. Hence, the Montagu Motor 
Museum came into being in the front hal! of 
Palace House with six cars and a few pictures and 
trophies. Nothing has thrilled me more, or given 
me greater satisfaction than the incredible growth 
of this museum to what is today a collection of 
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200 vehicles. Within a year it had overflowed into 
the old kitchen wing and into the cellars, and by 
1956 a new wooden building was built in the 
garden to house more cars. 

My fourth basic principle has been to find out 
and then offer what the people really want to see, 
ringing the changes so that they will come back 
year after year and always find something new. 
Now, father and son can spend an hour looking 
at cars and motor cycles, whilst mother and 
daughter can spend their time seeing pictures, 
furniture in the house, and the Abbey ruins. I 
am proudest, though, of the success of the Motor 
Museum. Now, trams, old lorries, and aeroplane 
engines are being added to it, and a large new 
building is going up to realise my dream that 
the Montagu Motor Museum may become one 
of the foremost transport museums in the world. 
Such. an exhibition is long overdue in this 
country. The Italian motor industry is just build- 
ing a magnificent new museum in ‘Turin at a cost 
of £250,000; here, but for the excellent sections 
in such museums as South Kensington, Birming- 
ham and Glasgow, we have no national transport 
museum. 

I am frequently asked whether the original 
object of opening my house to obtain money for 
its upkeep has now become a full-time business. 
Although we are now visited by over 100,000 
people every year, the overheads have risen faster 
than the income; I have had to put a great deal 
of my own money into new buildings and the 
payment of a competent staff. It is very mislead- 
ing to count up the half-crowns. Even if a certain 
Duke takes £30,000 a year in half-crowns, he may 
well have to spend £29,500 in upkeep. The owner 
of a smaller house might gross £10,000 and spend 
£9,500. Both have made £500 profit, on which full 
income and surtax must be paid. The large 
majority of stately homes do not take enough to 
cover upkeep; but it remains true that, without 
this extra income, many houses would cease to 
exist as homes, and might, if deemed historic 
monuments, become a burden on the state. More- 
over, the opening of such a house creates much 
extra employment locally, especially for widows 
and pensioners, who do the ticket-selling and 
cleaning, and for young girls who work as wait- 
resses in the tea rooms. The village is proud of 
the business done and rightly enjoys the benefits 
from it. 

Owners of smaller houses often accuse the “Top 
Ten’ of taking away potential visitors from them 
by resorting to stunts and getting more than their 
fair share in publicity. The truth is that the prob- 
lem is largely geographical. Beaulieu, in Hamp- 
shire, for. instance, cannot possibly be affected by 
visitors to Chatsworth in Derbyshire. Moreover, 
I firmly believe that publicity for any one stately 
home helps to keep all such show places in the 
public eye. This year I have put up a rack in the 
tea rooms at Beaulieu for the display of brochures 
about other show-houses, and I make a special 
effort to persuade visitors ‘to go and see those 
that are nearby. 

Of course I miss sitting quietly in the garden, 
picking flowers when I want, using the front door 
—countless little things which go when one sur- 
renders one’s privacy. I am constantly amazed at 
the ability of the general public to misread notices 
and get itself lost, its enormous consumption of 
toilet paper and soap, its taste in souvenirs (any- 
thing with a crest on will sell), its choice of foods, 
the patience of all the individuals in big crowds, 
their amazing good temper. 

On the more positive side, I am pleased that the 
pictures are now cleaned and the furniture 
mended, that the garden has never been better 
kept, that I can afford to keep the house heated, 
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that it is generally in better condition than it 
has been for years, and that I have a smaller, 
warmer, more manageable flat. It is a great 
satisfaction to overhear people praising the house 
or garden, to meet someone who has come from 
overseas to see the cars, to see a family party 
from the Welsh mines, or motor-cycle club mem- 
bers carrying their crash helmets, or a party of 
old-age pensioners. I enjoy hearing an elderly 
couple excitedly re-meeting an old friend in the 
form of a belt-driven motor cycle on which they 
first went courting. Like any showman, I like 
watching the box-office returns which are plotted 
on a graph each week (last year’s in blue, this 
year’s in red), and above all there is the pleasure 
of having given pleasure. Sometimes, perhaps, 
there is education here for the many people who 
may be having their only outing of the year; and 
for them in any case the best is not enough. 
EDWARD MoNnTAGU 


The Salesman 


Yavine solved the problems of fission and fusion, 
doubtless our physicists will now turn to a really 
difficult one, and invent a method of connecting 
a garden hose to a stand-pipe tap which causes 
the water to be conveyed to the nozzle of the 
hose, instead of out of the connecting end in a 
powerful spray. I was more or less wet through 
by the time the sad and dark-faced man had sidled 
and hesitated his way up the drive and halted 
near enough for his diffident voice to be heard. 

‘You wouldn’t,’ he said, with the conviction of 
the man who never gets it right, ‘be Mr Babcock?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Ah. And I don’t suppose you know where he 
lives?’ 

He had greasy-black hair round a bald pate 
which gave him a shabbily clerical air. The frayed 
hem of a thick woollen vest showed in the V of 
his open shirt. His eyes were doggy. He carried 
a torn green folder, stuffed with papers, under one 
arm. He looked so exactly like a man come to 
serve a summons that I thought fast: however, 
I could not, as it happened, think of any bills 
outstanding enough to entail a County Courting; 
and come to think of it, I wasn’t Mr Babcock. 
‘I’m sorry,’ I said, ‘I never heard of a Mr Babcock 
in these parts.’ 

He nodded; it was about what he had expected. 
It occurred to me that he was the sert of man 
who will put himself to all the trouble of going 
to heaven when he dies, because it’s expected 
of you: but when he hears that God does not 
exist, he will not be surprised, and only very 
slightly disappointed. ‘I was told,’ he said, ‘that 
Mr Babcock owns those barns over there.’ 

They weren’t barns but byres: he was ineluct- 
ably of the city; his voice was gentle and low, 
but common in an uncountry way. 

‘Ah, you mean Blaycock,’ I said, for I have 
acquired a touch of that contempt which country 
people feel for those. who don’t know that the 
bottom rail of the stile into Calthorpe’s cherry 
orchard is rotten. I told him how to find Blay- 
cock’s farm. 

‘Big place?’ he said, contriving to convey that 
he expectéd to hear that it was small, poverty- 


stricken and that in any case Blaycock had moved 


out last Lady Day. 
‘Medium,’ I said, to’ 
thriving.’ 
It was a mistake: it made him cast a look of 
distaste down his own front; there was a button 
hanging on his jacket, and his trousers bagged. 


encourage him, ‘but 
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He put his hand to his throat in a gesture so 
eloquent of his wish that he had put a tie on, 
that I had half a mind to offer him one. He began 
to sidle away, then halted and said, “You wouldn’t, 
I suppose, be wanting any paint or distemper?’ 
And he looked away from me, over the peach trees 
whose blossom was fading as the fruit set. It was 
not exactly-that he was ashamed of this outburst 
of pushfulness, as prejudiced against the whole 
idea of painting and distempering things. Even so, 
it then dawned on me that he was a salesman, 
although not of the dashing kind which puts on 
a three-ring circus to sell sports cars to Cali- 
fornians. I liked him none the worse for that, 
he was much better than the man who had proved 
conclusively that unless I at once spent £50 on 
wood-borer beetle control the house would fall 
down tomorrow. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ I said, ‘I want both paint 
and distemper.’ 

It was not the success I had hoped; he did 
not rejoice. He looked anxious and rather harassed 
and half-opened his folder, stared -at the loose 
sheets of specifications and prices, and only nodded 
absently when I bade him follow me. When we 
reached the new shed, I said: 

‘IT want some kind of whitewash or something 
which will do for the inside of this lodge. As 
you see, the wood is rather rough. Can you suggest 
anything?’ 

His effort, then, to show a businesslike brisk- 
ness would have brought tears to the eyes of a 
sales manager. He opened the folder and shuffled 
the papers about in a manner which suggested that 
he could not read. The wind took five sheets; I 
retrieved three. They were about creosote. The 
other two he watched dancing away over the 
vineyard. He looked at the top sheet of those left 
to him and said: 

“You wouldn’t want enamel?’ 

‘Decidedly not.’ 

He shut the folder and, brightening a little 
said : ‘Frankly, old man, I’m zh to this line’. 

His ‘old man’ was pitiful, so little did it manage 
to be confident, man-to-man. 

“You'll learn,’ I said. 

‘I suppose so. Distemper, you said?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

For half a minute he turned over papers in his 
file with motions which convinced me that he 
did not really expect to find anything about dis- 
temper. Then he gave up pretending and said: 

‘Tell you what, you get some ordinary white- 
wash, see, I daresay you can buy it locally, and 
mix a little oil with it. Do the job lovely, it will’ 

‘But surely I can buy something ready mixed, 
I said, ‘I don’t want a messy job like that.’ 

I began, thinking of all those articles I had 
read in the press for years about how awful our 
salesmen were and how the Germans beat us in 
ae rap markets even when our goods were 

tter and our prices lower, to get quite angry. 
The salesman said: ete ae: 

‘Cheapest way. Last for years. Still, it’s up 
to you.’ 

I drew cider from the barrel for both of us and 
took the file from him and began to look through 
it. Presently I found a sheet about ‘distemper 
for walls and ceilings.’ When he put down his 
glass I gave him the paper. He looked at it, clearly 
expecting nothing good, and said: 

‘Ah, that’s right, distemper.’ 

-I imagine that would do,’ I said, almost 
threateningly. And he, still reading it, obviously 
for the first time and apparently without approval, 
said that he supposed that it might. ‘It says,’ I 


.found myself pointing out, ‘that it contains 


DDT, thus making all surfaces treated with it 
deadly to flies and other insect vermin’. 
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He was not impressed: his blunt and ¢/rty index 
finger halted at a line in his reading, restoration 
of his pessimism dawning in a look of compla- 
cent resignation. He asked, in the tone of a man 
who knows he is going to score the final point : 

‘How much did you want?’ 

‘I don’t know. I was hoping you’d advise me.’ 

He looked round, going perfunctorily through 
the motions of exercising judgment. 

‘Hundredweight, would you think?’ 

‘Good heavens, no!’ 

‘That’s where it is,’ he said, a gleam of sad 
triumph in his eye, an expression such as Jere- 
miah may be supposed to have worn, ‘that’s 
where it is: this firm don’t sell anything less. 
Minimum lot, one hundredweight. Look, it says 
here...’ 

Angrily I shoved away the proffered paper, 
saying that distemper was a thing that always 
came in handy. He slowly shook his head. 

"You couldn’t,’ he said, ‘use a hundredweight 
of distemper in ten years. Not here, you couldn’t. 
Stands to reason.’ 

For a moment we stared at each other, my 
own face stiff with resentment, his soft with the 
certainty that wisdom lay in acknowledgement of 
defeat. 

‘Get out your order-book,’ I said . . . 

Later, when my wife came in and I told her 
curtly, as if it were her fault, that I had ordered 
a hundredweight of distemper, she, with care- 
fully bright interest, said, ‘Have you, dear? Why?’ 

I told her, as best I could, speaking as if read- 
ing an indictment against her. ‘He was,’ I con- 
cluded, ‘such a bloody awful salesman’. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘but was he?’ 

Now I don’t know, of course; I’m waiting to 
see Blaycock and to ask him what he bought. 

EpwaRD HyAMs 


‘Callas 
at La Scala’ 


a new record now available 





‘mEDEA’— Cherubini 
Act 1— Dei tuoi figli 


‘LA VESTALE’— Spontini 
Act 2— Tu che invoco; O Nume tutelar 
Act 3—Caro oggetto 


‘1 purtran!’— Bellini 
(with NICOLA ROSSI-LEMENI and 
ROLANDO PANERAI) 

Act 2— O rendetemi la speme 
Qui la voce 


‘La SONNAMBULA’— Bellini 
(Conductor ANTONINO VOTTO) 
Act 1— Care compagne 
Come per me sereno 


MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 
with 
ORCHESTRA OF LA SCALA, MILAN 
conducted by : 
TULLIO SERAFIN 


83CX1540 


(Recorded in co-operation with 
‘*E. A. Teatro Alla Scala’, Milan) 


COLUMBIA 
(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Lid.) 


333 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORD 
E.M.I. Records Lid, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London W.1 
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The Arts and Entertainment 


Alas, Poor Tristan! 


"Te Govent Garden management must be un- 
easily reflecting that, just as a good deed shines in 
a naughty world, so a naughty deed looks all the 
blacker against a spotlessly virtuous background. 
Nothing could well have been more virtuous than 
the Covent Garden Don Carlo; The Ring im- 
proves musically every season; the recent Fenufa 
was impressive; and The Trojans, shortly to be 
revived, is a splendid all-round achievement. But 
if a man has just murdered his wife, it is no 
defence to point out that he is the soul of kind- 
ness to his children and his aged parents; and, 
notwithstanding its excellent record, the manage- 
ment will be fortunate if it escapes with a verdict 
of manslaughter for its current treatment of 
Tristan und Isolde. 

On such melancholy occasions, we should do 
our best to distinguish between gross and easily 
avoidable errors of taste and judgment, and such 
troubles as must always beset a management in 
the attempt to present so complex and difficult a 
work. Casting problems may be said to belong, in 
these days, to the second category. Every major 
opera-house in the western world wants to keep 
the later Wagner operas in its repertory, and 
competition for the few adequate Siegfrieds and 
Briinnhildes, or Tristans and Isoldes, of the day 
is accordingly fierce. By virtue of his intelligence, 
his fine presence and his uncommon acting 
abilities, Ramon Vinay holds the status of a lead- 
ing Wagner tenor in Bayreuth, New York and 
elsewhere, but it is long since I have heard him 
get through the music with credit, let alone with 
distinction; the voice lacks lustre and definition 
to a degree which I find incompatible with musi- 
cal pleasure. Nevertheless, considering the actual 
field of choice, Covent Garden cannot well be 
blamed for engaging Sefior Vinay as Tristan. The 
question of an Isolde is rather more complex. 
Isoldes of international rank are not, at the 
moment, quite so rare; yet it must have seemed, 
on the face of it, eminently right and proper to 
retain our own Sylvia Fisher in a part which she 
assumed so creditably only five years ago. But 
this decision reckoned without the vocal troubles 
from which Miss Fisher is just now palpably 
suffering. Fine artist as she showed herself in her 
general style and in many small touches of 
phrasing and colour, she sounded on the first 
night acutely uncomfortable, not only above the 
stave, but even on sustained E’s and F’s, and her 
discomfort affected her normally sound legato 
singing: we got the impression that each note 
posed a distinct, and sometimes a painful, prob- 
lem. More satisfactory results were attained by 
the American Brangaene, Irene Dalis, who looked 
well and sang in good style, though without the 
purity of timbre that I remember in her per- 
formance as the Kostelnicka in a Berlin fenufa of 
some two years ago. James Pease was not so happy 
in the strictly bass role of King Mark as in the 
bass-baritone Wagner parts in which we have pre- 
viously heard him; and Otakar Kraus repeated his 
reliable, though rather small-scale, Kurwenal. 

Mr Kubelik’s general conception of the score 
was strange and somewhat disquieting, not only 
(as it seemed) to the audience but to the 
orchestra; for it was hard to recognise in the un- 
tidy woodwind, with its slack chording and 
tremulous solos, the artists who had so lately 
delighted our ears in Don Carlo. Though the 
strings had some passages of lyrical beauty, the 


centre of gravity in Wagner’s scoring seemed 
often to have been displaced; moreover, each 
page was played as though for its own sake alone, 
with little sense of musical structure or dramatic 
momentum. And the cumulative impact of the 
work, thus already weakened on the musical side, 
was further dissipated by the feeble production of 
Christopher West and the ungainly designs of 
Leslie Hurry. Mr Hurry’s Ring was uneven, and 
has undergone much patching during succes- 
sive seasons; but I fear that his Tristan may 
prove beyond patching. His second act, for in- 
stance, with its withered tree-trunk and gloomy 
red backward-sloping portal a la Memphis, is 
quite at variance with the warm fragrance of the 
summer night conjured up by the music. I can- 
not say whether producer or designer was respon- 
sible for the main absurdity of Act 1: but in 
either case it is something which no musical 
director should have tolerated for a moment. The 
crew of Tristan’s ship are crammed into two red- 
curtained boxes to the left of the stage, whence 
their voices can be heard to proceed with a 
muffled effect which is both comical in itself 
and ruinous to the breezy tang of the music. 
In this dreadful production almost nothing is 
right. The Shepherd clambers over the Breton 
rocks in flowing priestly robes, and poor Miss 
Fisher has been given a coiffure so far devoid 
of feminine grace that she might well have mur- 
mured, like the Marschallin, ‘Mein _ lieber 
Christopher, heut’ haben Sie einen alten Mann 
aus mir gemacht!’ 

From these sad metropolitan doings it was a 
relief to escape to the civilised depths of Stafford- 
shire, where Lord Shrewsbury was offering to the 
public, at his family mansion of Ingestre, an 
admirably staged and as a whole well performed 
series of chamber operas by Blow, Purcell, Bizet 
and Falla. But I have exhausted my space and 
must return to this more inviting subject next 
week. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


The Difficulty of Being 
an Artist 


Durie the last thirty years,- and particularly 
during the last decade, it has been, I believe, 
particularly difficult to be a good artist. If we 
marvel now at the cultural vitality of the first 
quarter of this century, this is not necessarily 
nostalgia. It was easier for Picasso’s generation. 
Of course it is always, always very difficult. 
He who has not felt the difficulties of his art does 
nothing that counts; he, who like my son, has felt 
them too soon, does nothing at all; and you can 
be sure that most of the high conditions of society 
would be empty if one were admitted only after 
an examination as severe as the one we must pass. 
Chardin’s remark is true for all generations. 
And since. Chardin, the artist’s struggle to live, 
as distinct from his struggle to master his art, 
has also become harder. Yet the financial and 
social difficulties of the artist today are no greater 
than they were 80 or 40 years ago. The artist’s 
supreme difficulty today is of a different kind. 
Jimmy Porter’s famous speech about there be- 
ing no good causes left to fight for has a good deal 
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v~ He says that British industry can’t be efficient today because investors 
-ber ‘ A R “ 
yam can’t put up sufficient capital for it. 
= Maybe, but somebody ought to tell him about I.C.I.’s last issue of loan stock. 
yrd- uP 
the How did it go? 
te Well, I.C.1. asked its stockholders and employees for £40 million — a sizeable 
hizet ; ae 
oni sum, you'll agree—and was offered nearly six times as much. 
am That doesn’t sound as though people were unable to lend money to one company, anyway. 
2 No — and the same sort of thing has happened every time I.C.I. has asked the public 
, for capital. Investors, big and small, know a sound proposition when they see it. * 
r But why did I.C.I. need all that money? 
Because the company is always planning and building new plants to make new products that other 
lari ‘ ‘ . ‘ _ . 
vi industries and the public are going to need in the future. And they’re always modernising or replacing 
é P 
Prats plants to make established products more efficiently. Why, altogether since 1945 they’ve 
; il . . . * 
Son spent over £300 million on new factories and equipment here in Britain. 
ed All right, I see where the money goes. But how do we know they are efficient enough to compete 
: et with foreigners? And if they are, what are their chances of staying efficient in the future? 
oles Take a look at the figures again. In 1957 I.C.I. exported a record total of over £76 million 
pass. 
ions. of products in the face of ever fiercer foreign competition. And they’re pressing on with a 
live, — 
coat Research and Development programme that costs about £13 million a year. 
d ;' SES ee 
es Does that look like a lack of enterprise, or initiative? 
. No, it sounds as if they know where they’re going. 
e be- 


Yes, and lots of ordinary folk, who’ve saved a bit, have sufficient faith to back them. 
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to.do with this difficulty. The speech, of course, 
is—and perhaps was meant to be — short-sighted, 
self-pitying, and objectively untrue. But it does 
demonstrate crudely and in one phrase the kind 
of disillusion on which most post-war art in 
Europe has been based. Men such as Camus, 
Malraux, Beckett, Giacometti, Marini, Buffet, may 
all be more subtle and complex than Jimmy 
Porter, but all of them have produced works of 
qualified disillusion and despair. (Consider, as an 
example of the extent of this state of mind, how 
seldom even sex has been treated as a subject of 
affirmation or pleasure in the post-war arts.) In- 
creasingly, during the last twenty-five years 
Europe has been politically and psychologically on 
the defensive —the history of the betrayals which 
have led to this is another ‘story, the last chapter 
of which we saw enacted in France a fortnight 
ago. When—except during the war years when 
the hope of victory inspired us—have we had a 
confident vision of the future —as quite obviously, 
artists, scientists and thinkers did have before the 
Age of Fascism and neo-Fascism? 

One of the worst consequences of this defen- 
siveness is triviality. Without any sense of the 
future one lacks a sense of perspective, and with- 
out perspective one is constantly forced into atti- 
tudes and theories of trivial opportunism. The 
history of anti-Communism vividly bears this out. 
Such triviality is also parochial. Far fewer people 
in Europe today have an approximate idea of 
what is happening on a world scale than sixty 
years ago. 

How does this affect the artist? The artist sets 
out to improve the world—not in the way that a 
reformer or a revolutionary does — but in his own 
way, by extending what he believes to be the 
truth, and by expressing the range and depths of 
human hopes. In a climate of disillusion it be- 
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“Mr. Perowne sets the stage for the 
most undying drama in history .. .” 


THE LATER 


HERODS 


STEWART PEROWNE 


‘In his earlier volume on. Herod the 
Great the author dealt expertly with 
a single character; to this sequel he 
brings an even surer touch, a skilful 
and compassionate interpretation as 
though possessed with the magnitude 


of his story.” 
Eiluned Lewis, Sunday Times 


“He has done very well with an 
intolerably difficult subject. His trump 
card, of course, is his intimate know- 
ledge of the terrain and its archaeo- 
logy—a knowledge shared by few 
professional historians of the period. 
He handles Josephus, Tacitus, and the 
other literary sources with critical 
restraint. Best of all, he is consistently 


readable.” 
Peter Green, The Observer 


25/- net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 








comes very difficult for him to desire or believe 
in even his kind of improvement. As a result, his 
art also becomes trivial; he begins to mistake the 
means for the end. 

It is the triviality of so many contemporary 
work8, not the small number of people who look 
at or read them, that makes them so irrelevant to 
the modern world. In such works all purpose is 
reduced to its minimum. A Tachist painting looks 
like one square centimetre of an Impressionist 
painting blown up to fill twelve square feet: the 
average piece of ‘iron’ sculpture looks like the 
bare armature of a work that has been destroyed 
by fire: a piece of L’Art Autre looks like a bit of 
wood or plaster that has crumbled, been splashed 
with colour and thrown away. The artist, in other 
words, has been forced to his knees, and there 
tries to find significance in the scraps around him 
on the floor. Although it would be a mistake to 
make a rigid formula out of this, the thinness, 
spikiness, and broken, fragmentary nature of most 
forms in post-war painting and sculpture surely 
reflect the failure of nerve that I am discussing. 

A full study of this reduction (yes, to absurdity) 
of the scale of the artist’s hopes, and therefore 
aims, would require a book to itself. But without 
going to such lengths, one can define the parti- 
cular difficulty which the western artist faces to- 
day: it is the difficulty of seeing men — including 
himself — whole again: the difficulty of recognising 
what all men have in common, and of having con- 
fidence in what they wish to be. This is even the 
difficulty for a landscape painter. To paint well an 
artist needs a sense of. space that is either secure 
or meaningfully dramatic, a sense of air which 
promises life,.a sense of touch which confirms, 
and, above all, a sense of unending possibility, for 
it is only this last which can make him marvel — 
in delight or horror —at what actually exists. Art, 
born out of confidence in human creativity, will 


; be more certain and less. ambiguous than life— 


here the Communists are absolutely right. 

* ROLAND, BROWSE AND DELBANCO: Land- 
scapes and still-lives by Philip Sutton. Singing 
Fauve-like colours: sometimes too abundant, be- 
coming like confetti. The simplest are the best. A 
colourist must allow colour to make its own dis- 
tortions of drawing. When Sutton is confident 
enough to allow this he is a true painter. 

HANOVER: Carefully prepared abstracts by 
Poliakoff. Rich, tasteful, soigné. Recipes impec- 
cable. Content as art: nil. Compare with Merlyn 
Evans’s Guggenheim entry which reminded one 
how much an abstract painting can contain. 

Tootn’s: Flower, sea foods, boats by a young 
German, Priking. Holiday pictures given-an ‘edge’ 
by use of black. Content: almost nil. 

Beaux ARTS: Naive paintings by Heinz 
Koppel. A testament to a sane man’s vision 
of the world—Wales, Barcelona, a woman darn- 
ing, a Good Friday. But wisdom and imagination 
are not enough. A painter must be able to draw. 

WADDINGTON: Canvases by Alva, with images 
like signs made with flames and smoke against 
the dusk. An ordered, skilful. ritual. But to what 
God? With what meaning? 

* LEICESTER: New figures in landscape by 
Keith Vaughan. Slowly, always with difficulty, 
Vaughan develops, and strives, against his 
emotions, towards classicism. His Harvest canvas 
should have won the Guggenheim award, ‘if it 
were not for purblind judges ever being taken for 
Romantic rides. Berkshire Landscape (No. 24), 
a small, green masterpiece, Also abstracts by 
Terry Frost, full of splash and light and cascades. 
Obviously works of integrity, but also of closed 
privacy. The faculty of sight separated from all 
other faculties. ; 
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Out of the Ruins 


Aonc the daydreams brought to us by the 
cinema I find none more resistible than the war 
jaunt: every week, by plane and by sub, in the 
desert, off the Pacific isle, we do our bit in the 
shadow battle. This week’s instalment brings Mr 
Clark Gable and Mr Burt Lancaster in Run 
Silent, Run Deep (London Pavilion); they are 
rivals in a submarine for beating the Japs; 
one wants to wipe out an old grudge and 
a killer of the seas, the other thinks of the 
crew and hopes to get on; they collide, 
they collaborate, they win through; and they 
remain Mr Gable and Mr Lancaster. And the 
surroundings, if you ask me, aren’t much livelier 
than if we were always getting stuck in lifts. 

Film warfare has about as much impact as the 
guards outside Buckingham Palace, so that when 


wt 


real war hits us from a screen, it shocks. This - 


is so with Andrzej Wajda’s Kanal (at the Acad- 
emy). Its tremendous opening sweep over War- 
saw, risen against the Nazis in August 1944, and 
nearing final destruction, awes the imagination, 
and the tale of doomed Resistance has a back- 
ground that would dwarf Griffith’s Babylon. 
Everything battered, black sky, pages in sunlight 
strewn round a stranded bath, flame-throwers 
playing on the gaunt ruins, tanks and planes still 
worrying the last live pockets: one such pocket, 
43 men from a company of 70, fight back, yawn, 
make love, smoke, listen to a tune, knowing it’s 
their—and Warsaw’s —last day. They are ordered 
to retire through the sewers. Angry or weary they 
pass the queues to that underground: a mad, 
polite mother asks about her daughter wearing a 
brown-coat, touches a wounded arm and is brushed 
aside. They descend. Their enemies now are filth, 
stench, retreat, the panic of being gassed or lost. 
They are in the entrails of a city at its last 
gasp, war unspeakable. More and more fall by 
the way. 

The great achievement of Wajda’s film is that, 
starting with encounters of the war’s most tragic 
spectacle, it then explores a worse fate. One can’t 
—till the descent and the floundering in hallu- 
cination— understand why these men are so loth 
to make their foray which will, theoretically, 
bring them to some final centre of resistance. But 
once there, they never emerge. One will go mad 
and wander off, playing the ocarina; a colonel, 
distantly recognised, will float by; a drunk play- 
boy’s girl will shoot herself, when he brings out 
the photographs of his wife and children —for 
there are women and boys in this contingent too; 
two lovers, one wounded and dying, will take at 
last the tunnel leading to light, only to find it 
barred—the issue into the river; a soldier will 
come up through a manhole to stagger into the 
middle of a shooting party. Warsaw died; and 
these 43 died, the last with a revolver dramatic- 
ally pointed as he disappears once more under- 
ground. Kanal fights its way through realism to 
pGetic vision, to Romanticism if you like; its story 
of death and destruction exultantly lives. And 
seeing such a film, and Wajda’s earlier A Genera- 
tion, we may feel that only such films, which 
flinch from nothing, have the right or the ability 
to lead us out the other side. The Academy — 
which already this year has brought Pather Pan- 
chali, Apparajito, and The Seventh Seal —deserves 
enormously of us if we want the living cinema 
so obstinately denied by our own film makers. 
Wajda is young, in the early thirties. He himself 
took part in the terrible events he now reassem- 
bles. It is a mark of his own fortitude, and of the 
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AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


The aims of the companies in the GKN Group have a 
happy knack of becoming achievements. Consider, for 
instance, one member of the Group—Garringtons Ltd. 
When Garringtons began production of ferrous and non- 
ferrous forgings they set out to become the foremost 
forging organisation in the country. They succeeded. In 
fact, they went one better, and have grown into the 
largest and most modern in Europe. Broadly speaking, of 
every three tons of finished forgings used in this country, 
one comes from Garringtons. 


Other sides of the business have been. similarly developed 
—machining, assembly and the manufacture of hand 
tools; and recently an entirely new division was opened 
for the production of gas turbine blades. The Garrington 
example of turning objectives into milestones is repeated 
time and again in various Group companies. To travel 
hopefully, they say, is. better than to arrive; but if, as in 
the GKN philosophy, each arrival is the point for a new 
departure, then better still—for the Group, for its 
customers, and for the country. 


THE G KEN GROUP OF COMPANIES FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 
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peculiar condition of Poland, that A Generation 
was made under the Stalinist regime and Kanal 
since Gomulka, but both sustain integrity and 
passion, a new poetry of. realism. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Double Face 


T nroucHour its history jazz has lent itself to 
two diametrically opposite purposes. It has made 
both a ‘people’s music’, simple, sensuous, passion- 
ate and perfectly suited for the best-integrated 
citizens, and a noise to keep company with the dis- 
oriented and rudderless. It is a sad reflection on 
our times that the other arts, which have recently 
been discovering jazz in a big way, should have 
concentrated on its utility to the mixed-up kids. 
Nobody has made a film or play about the sort of 
life and music so magnificently created by 
Brownie McGhee. and Sonny Terry on their new 
12in LP (Topic Records, 17 Bishops Bridge Rd, 
W2), a record which has happily come out when 
these two splendid blues-singers are still in 
Britain. But Jack Kerouac has written of the jazz- 
fixation of the ‘beat generation’ in On The Road, 
and the helpless teen-agers of the Stratford 
Theatre Royal’s new play are full of it. M. Roger 
Vadim, who has been Homer to Brigitte Bardot’s 
Helen, fits jazz into his talented but frivolous 
mixture of drifting and sexual domination when- 
ever he can. His When the Devil Drives (Cameo 
Royal) is played to lucid and grave music from 
the Modern Jazz Quartet, which brings out the 
decadent atmosphere of Venice. (Harry’s Bar 
division) rather well, though it is largely wasted on 
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this melodrama for the leisured classes. It-is clearly 
only a question of ‘time before James Bond gets 
round to digging Chico Hamilton. 

The simple side of jazz has not done so well 
for itself lately, except among the working-class 
youngsters who, heedless of the theorists, are busy 
turning ‘traditional’ jazz into the standard dance- 
music of the provinces, and making the fortunes 
of Mr Chris Barber’s band. Saint Louis Blues is a 
textbook example of how not to make a film about 
the blues and the life of the late W. C. Handy, 
and a sad waste of a good deal of fine talent, 
except that of the sullen poker-faced, sex-radiating 
Eartha Kitt, who belongs on Beale Street, Mem- 
phis c. 1910 about as much as Frangoise Sagan. 
The most appalling waste is that of one of the few 
authentic great living jazz artists, the gospel singer 
Mahalia Jackson, who is utterly stifled by this 
piece of Hollywood-cum-Tin Pan Alley drivel. 
Those who wish to know what gospel singing, 
even by lesser artists, can be like, will have to 
listen to the hitherto unknown Miss Carrie. Smith, 
who sings I Want Fesus To Walk With Me on 
one track of Gospel Song at Newport (Columbia), 
sending the ecstatic deep blue waves of her voice 
over us like a sea swell. It is a safe bet that she 
will not remain buried in the Back Home Choir 
of Newark, NJ, for long. 

However, the most important recent event in 
British jazz is a set of five 12-inch LPs on London, 
The Immortal Charlie Parker, which show this 
staggering musician in the process of revolutionis- 
ing jazz between 1944 and 1948. (ine fact that he 
is unmentioned in the new Pelican Guide to Re- 
corded Fazz [Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.] is sufficient 
comment on that shocking little book.) Few jazz 
players are worth a variorum edition (i.e., a 
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record of all the ‘takes’ on a session, includin 
a 


the dud ones), but Parker is, not only because of 
his extraordinary originality, but because his 
finest and most revolutionary solos were often 
only a knife-edge away from failure, being at the 
very limits of technical and emotional achieve- 
ment: stringy and moving. 

Besides them, what are we to say of such 
modernist LPs as A Shearing Caravan (MGM) 
except that it shows an English pianist who can 
hold his own in America as a player of sophisti- 
cated cocktail music, or Pete Rugolo’s Out on a 
Limb (EmArcy) except that it is the West Coast 
jazz equivalent of those Hollywood sound-tracks 
which, so they say, are composed almost as fast as 
the orchestra can play them? Even Study in 
Brown (EmArcy) pales, for though the late Clif- 
ford Brown was a splendid, feathery and swinging 
trumpeter, he had not Parker’s passion. It is for 
this touch of earthy ‘blueness’ that Art Blakey and 
his Jazz Messengers (Hard Bop, Philips) may be 
forgiven a certain lack of delicacy and precision. 

It is much better to turn to the kind of jazz 
which dces not compete with Parker. Unfortu- 
nately the devotee of traditionalism is not well 
supplied these days, though Jack Teagarden’s Big 
T’s fazz (Brunswick) does this fine player justice. 
On the other hand, the lover of live unsectarian 
jazz still enjoys the inestimable benefit of what 


may be called the Clayton-Dickenson axis, the, 


most reliable source of plain enjoyable jazz at 
present on the scene; as witness the Buck Clayton 
Septet’s Buckin’ the Blues (Vanguard), the Buck 
Clayton Special (Philips), with the aptly named 
‘You Can’t Fight the Satellite Blues’, and 
Vol. 4 of the Vic Dickenson Septet (Vanguard 10- 
inch). The historians will also enjoy Swingin’ At 
Maida Vale (Decca) made by the fine reed-player 
and arranger Benny Carter with British musicians 
in 1936. Mr David Boulton, in his new book Jazz 
in Britain (W. H. Allen, 18s.), has argued that 
there is such a thing as English jazz as distinct 
from American. Probably there is, but not here. 
For Englishness we had much better stick to Ewan 
McColl and A. L. Lloyd’s two small LPs of sea- 
chanties, The Blackball Line and Row Bullies 
Row (Topic), which are strongly recommended for 
the repertoire of any skiffle and folksong group. 
FRANCIS NEWTON 


$Speaking of Murder’, at the St Martin’s 


The object of this exercise is not to mystify but 
to. thrill. The authors, Audrey and William Roos, 
proclaim that they have nothing up their sleeves, and 
they haven’t much—except a very complicated but 
ingenious plot and some lucky turns of fortune’s 


wheel. They put down these cards on the table and - 
| play them cold. Their Queen of Spades is a very 


black lady indeed, Annabelle Logan, and Miss 
Maxine Audley has to persuade us that she has run 
Charles Ashton’s house for a number of years and 
endeared herself to him and his children, and yet is 
capable of deliberately shutting his second wife’s dog 
in a safe and letting it die. After that it doesn’t sur- 
prise us to learn that she had bumped off his fizst 
wife and is now planning for: his second, Connie 
Barnes the film star, a fate no better than the dog’s. 
It does surprise us a little that she should confide 
her intentions to a tippling ex-governess who is 
already blackmailing her for-her first crime. But luck 
will take a hand there, and before it does we have 
a pleasant ginny piece of comedy from Miss Joyce 
Carey. Luck counts too much perhaps; it seems a 
weakness in the drama that Annabelle should be 
dealing with a pack of trusting idiots and has nothing 
more formidable to fight than coincidence. But with 


‘| two charming children around (nicely played by 


James Ray and Pauline Knight) coincidence can be 
pretty formidable anyway; and not even Miss 
Audley, who combines ruthlessness and charm to a 
remarkable degree, can. charm away coincidence. 
T.CcW. 
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NEW 


Correspondence 


DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 


Sir, — Everybody who is concerned with the unfair 
tangle of the present abortion legislation will be 
grateful to Dr Chesser for his article last week. It is 
now many years since Lord Horder said: 


The anomaly that allows the well-to-do to get 
rid of the unwanted child without danger to life or 
reputation, yet denies such relief to the poor, is a 
stigma to which society is at last awakening. 


But society’s awakening is proving so slow that no 
action has been taken to implement the proposals 
made by the inter-departmental committee which 
reported in 1939. In replies to me in the House of 
Commons, the Home Secretary has taken the view 
that, because of the Bourne judgment, there is no 
‘practical need’ to change the law. This seems to 
overlook the essential points—that the Bourne judg- 
ment was only a decision of a judge of first instance; 
that it is the privilege of parliament and not the 
function of judges to make law; and that legislation 
completely discordant with humane and modern 
thinking remains on the Statute Book. Moreover, the 
inter-departmental committee reported after the 
Bourne case, and recommended a change in the law 
that would, to a considerable extent, serve to codify 
the Bourne judgment. Surely this is a modest enough 
proposal ? 

Campaigners for abortion law reform are tiring 
from lack of opposition. One has to accept the special 
position of Roman Catholics. But, on the other hand, 
most important bodies concerned have expressed sup- 
port for some measure of change including the 
National Council of Women, the Women’s Co-opera- 
tive Guilds, the Magistrates’ Association and B.M.A. 
Political parties seem to regard the question as 
irrelevant dynamite, whereas it seems to me that 
acceptance of the present situation is connivance in 
one of the most intolerable and cruel forms of social 
unjustice. Recently, following an article in a popular 
Sunday paper, I was overwhelmed with letters of 
distress; the vast majority were from exhausted, 
middle-aged working-class housewives, who had 
already borne two, three or four children and felt 
unable to face a late, unwanted pregnancy. These 
are the women who bear most of the country’s 
children. It is they, perhaps even more often than any 
others, who take to desperate back-street measures 
because the present law seems to them to make it 
impossible to. seek the help they need with dignity 
and confidence in their doctor’s surgery. 

Lena M. JEGER 

House of Commons 


Sir,—It was encouraging to read Dr Chesser’s 
reasoned plea for reform of the law relating to 
abortion. He said that he would not normally advocate 
abortion as an alternative to contraception, Why 
did he not go on to plead for a campaign for the 
inclusion of facilities for contraception in the 
National Health Service (in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation nearly ten years ago) to precede or at least 
to' coincide with that for abortion law reform? 

-The countries he mentions, and others besides, 
after legalising abortion, have launched official cam- 
paigns for the control of conception. Why can’t this 
country pursue the more logical course and put the 
horse before the cart? 

Recently, a British expert went to Poland to teach 
family planning technique, and later (to quote a note 
issued by the Polish Cultural Institute) a new Asso- 
ciation for Conscious Maternity was set up in 
Poland which ‘will seek to ensure the lowest possible 
infant mortality, and to safeguard the health of 
women by instruction which will reduce the inci- 
dence of resort to abortion’. ; 

And Poland is 95 per cent. Roman Catholic. 

N, J. CriFForD SMITH 

The Family Planning Association 

64 Sloane Street, SW1 
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Smr,—Dr Eustace Chesser seems to be unaware 
that abortions are once more legal in USSR, made so 
by a decree of the Supreme Soviet dated 23 
October, 1955. A full English translation of. the rele- 
vant regulations is available (SCR Medical Bulletin, 
1956, vol. 3, p. 25). The main provisions are that any 
woman can have an abortion in hospital provided that 
she is free from certain specified diseases, and has not 
had a previous abortion for six months, and is within 
the first 12 weeks of pregnancy. No questions are 
asked about the reasons for the desired abortion, but 
a fee is charged in cases where it is not done to safe- 
guard the woman’s health. This fee amounts to 50 or 
a 100 roubles according to the income of the family. 

It has since been made abundantly clear in the 
press, lay and medical, that abortions should be dis- 
couraged by health propaganda, and _ increasing 
attention is now being paid to contraception as the 
chief method of family planning. 

In spite of the repeal of the ban, the rate for illicit 
abortions was still very high in 1956; 30 per cent. of 
all abortions according to Lur’ye, the chief obstetri- 
cian-gynaecologist of the Ukrainian Republic (SCR 
Medical Bulletin, 1957, vol. 4, 6), who suggested 
that the reasons were the cost and the possible lack 
of secrecy. 

Trends in the USSR are thus very relevant for all 
advocates of legal reform in other countries. It will be 
particularly interesting to know if legislation will 
eventually lead to a significant fall in the general abor- 
tion rate—the hope and motive of the Soviet medical 
authorities. 

L. CROME 

33 Valleyfield Road 

SW16 


SEX IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Str,—I have been reading your correspondence on 
sex in public schools with great interest, while trying 
hard to suppress a slight feeling of ‘one-upness’. I 
was fortunate enough to spend the last. eight years 
at a coeducational progressive school, and was head 
boy there for a short time. 

One must not regard these schools as the reverse 
of the normal boys’ and girls’ public schools, in that 
sex is considered to be essential. There were the 
usual talks on the subject by the house staff soon 
after we entered the school. We would then find 
out in our own time the best and the worst of the 
opposite sex. Surely this is the correct time to learn 
such things, for on leaving school the absence of 
discipline tends to make us irresponsible in all 
matters. 

JOHN SALAMAN 

Clare College 

Cambridge 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Sir,— Rosemary Filmer writes of» the grammar |, 


schools known to her that ‘religious instruction was 
concerning with facts rather than opinion’. But what 
are the facts? Did Moses part the waters of the Red 
Sea? And if so, how did the Israelites cope with the 
thick mud at the bottom? Did the walls of Jericho 
fall as stated in the Bible? Did Jesus raise Lazarus 
from the dead? Much blood has been shed in the age- 
long disputes concerning these and numerous other 
religious ‘facts’. 
GEORGE HURREN 
6 Malmsmead House 
Homerton Road 
E9 


Sir,—It is not often a very young child gives any 
clue to the nature of its teaching at school. On this 
subject of religion I was fortunately taken into the 
confidence of a child of 54} at a nursery school. The 
consequent disquiet that arose in my mind may be 
shared by your correspondents, and perhaps it is not 
out of place to record (verbatim) what was disclosed. 
As follows :— 

‘Miss B. says God lives up in the sky. Of course 
he can’t! Anyhow aeroplanes go up into the sky and 
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none’ of them have ever seen God’s house.’ 

‘Miss B. says Jesus is the Son of God. God made 
him. God couldn’t do that ’cos he’s a boy. It was 
Mary borned Jesus, not God.’ Then, after a moment’s 
reflection: ‘But God could be his Uncle. I ’spec’ 
he is.’ 

‘Mary’s dead. But Jesus isn’t dead yet. He gets to 
be a baby again at Christmas. He never dies! Magic. 
What a magic he must be!’ 

The child had recently been given a book about 
extinct animals. After hearing the story about Adam 
and Eve which was related correctly and factually, 
she said: 

‘They could see God in those days. It was old- 
fashioned. Now he is in-vis-abull, I ’spec’ he’s extinct, 
don’t you?’ 

Later, after further ‘instruction’ : 

‘God must be clever. He makes people, even their 
insides’. 

In an effort to introduce another angle it was 
suggested that God was also kind and good and so 
all good things belonged to him. But all this produced 
was: 

‘Not so much kind—clever.’ And that was that. 

Before she went to school this child’s understand- 
ing of the unscen had sprung from a reproduction 
she had of Holman Hunt’s Good Shepherd; someone 
who loved animals, as she did, and would find little 
children when they were lost, and was friendly and 
approachable. 

What had the school teaching done to this basic 
understanding? 

L. C. M. LOCKHART 

Englefield Green 

Surrey 


THE COMMUNISTS AND THE BOMB 


Sir,— Mr Archibald Robertson is right in holding 
the Communist Party in high esteem. I have followed 
its antics with friendly amazement for 30 years and 
conclude that it rarely takes more than nine months 
to abandon really fatuous positions and get into line 
with enlightened opinion. Other political movements 
are less responsive. But over the issue of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament the nine months are not yet up. 
The Communist Party is still in opposition and it 
ensures that those peace organisations that it controls 
or influences shall be in opposition too. This appears 
to be an important article of faith even although 
the reasons given suggest that many Communists do 
not understand why. 

Mr Archibald Robertson was right in thinking that 
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unilateral nuclear disarmament, although supported 
by many speakers at meetings, was not the official 
policy of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
There was some evasiveness in the early publications 
that was embarrassing to people like me who think 
that, when you see a correct course of conduct, you 
follow it regardless of what others may be doing. 
But the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament has now 
made its mind up and states unequivocally: ‘We shall 
seek to persuade the British people that Britain must 
renounce. unconditionally the use or production of 
nuclear weapons and refuse to allow their use by 
others in her’ defence’. 


Harpenden 


N. W. Piriz 


SOUTH AFRICAN FREEDOM 


Si1r,—The victory of the Strijdom government in 
the recent South African general election and the 
spread of racial intolerance to other parts of the 
African continent must not be allowed to cause des- 
pondency among those who have the cause of African 
freedom at heart. On the contrary, these painful 
events demand redoubled effort on the part of freedom 
loving people, everywhere, in order that the ultimate 
catastrophe for whites and non-whites may be 
averted. 

Convinced that the majority of South. Africans 
living, studying or working in Britain would like to 
give maximum support to the men and women within 
South Africa who are fighting for liberty and toler- 
ance under very difficult circumstances, we have 
decided to establish the South African Freedom 
Association. The principal objects of the Association 
as set out in its Constitution are: — 

(a) to render maximum moral, financial and organ- 
isational support to industrial, political and other 
bodies which are working for a democratic South 
Africa, and to publications opposing oppression and 
racial intolerance. 

(b) to assist .victims of persecution with legal de- 
fence, also their dependants. 

(c) to keep the people of Britain informed of events 
in South. Africa. 

We appeal to all South Africans who want to see 
their country a great democratic nation, free from 
fear and anxiety about the future, respected, not 
despised by civilised people, to become members of 
our Association, send us generous donations and help 
our work in every other way. Membership is 5s. per 
year (minimum). We take this opportunity of express- 
ing our warm gratitude to the people of Britain, the 
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British press, the churches, trade union and labour 
organisations, student bodies and others for the great 
services they have rendered to the cruelly oppressed 
African people. We welcome non-South Africans as 
members of our Association and would be grateful 
to receive donations from them. 

To commemorate South African Freedom Day we 
are holding a public meeting at Friends House, 
Euston Road, on 26 June at 7.30 p.m. to which all 
friends of African freedom are cordially invited. 

ANDRE UNGAR, Chairman 
E. S. Sacus, Hon. Secretary 
South African Freedom Association 
51 Deansway 
London N2 


LAWYERS IN ALGERIA 


Str,— Your readers who will have been following 
the recent events in France with anxiety, will no 
doubt be gravely disturbed by the following infor- 
mation which has just reached this country. 

When the Algerian insurrection broke out three 
weeks ago, a number of Paris lawyers were in Algeria, 
where they had been engaged professionally as de- 
fence counsel in political cases. Two of these, Maitres 
Giséle Halimi and Pierre Braun had on several 
occasions taken part in such cases, chiefly before mili- 
tary tribunals, and they were due to return to Paris 


by air on 14 May. The interruption of air services ‘ 


compelled them to embark on Thursday, 15 May, 
on board the steamship Kairouan which was due to 


leave Algiers in the early afternoon. The sailing was ” 


delayed at the behest of a parachute officer who 
ordered a further identity check of the passengers. 
In the course of this check, Halimi and Braun were 
arrested, disembarked under military escort, and taken 
off by lorry. 

Five days later professional colleagues in Paris 
learned that they had been taken to a camp ‘outside 
Algiers controlled by parachute troops (Centre du 
‘Casino de la Corniche’) where they were kept in 
cells and interrogated for long periods. Subsequently 
they were transferred to a concentration camp at 
Tefeschoun where they are apparently still held in 
custody. 


The Batonnier de l’Ordre des Avocats has de-. 


manded their release without success. Representations 
have been made to the International Red Cross, but 
so far without result. 

The cases of Halimi and Braun of the Paris bar 
are of course in addition to those of six members 
of the Algiers bar who have been detained in camps 
for over a year, 

The Haldane Society is making representations to 
the French Embassy in London. Should any of your 
readers wish to support these by themselves writing 
to the Ambassador, we feel it could do nothing but 
good. 

B. A. MARDER 
Hon.. Secretary 
“Haldane Society 
2 Paper Buildings 
Temple, EC4 


THE ENGINEER AS PROPHET 


Sir, — Mr Berger ends his article on ‘The Engineer 


as Prophet’ with a direct challenge to me, which I ° 


gladly accept. He asks: would I call a jet plane 
mounted on its tail ‘an image of universal beauty’? 
No, because that would not be its natural ‘(i.e., 


functional) position. If you stand a statue of Apollo’ 
on its head, it is no longer. an image of universal 


beauty. Gabo’ s construction in Rotterdam, which 
Gabo himself has compared to a tree, rises organic: 
ally out of the ground, and was meant to do so. 


Let me offer an anecdote to match Mr Berger’s. I . 
was lunching with Gabo in Rotterdam the day after + 


the ‘unveiling’ of his monument, and the waiter in 


the restaurant became aware, during the course of 


the meal, whom he was serving. At the end of the meal 
he seized his opportunity and asked Gabo how much 
would it cost to have a small model of ‘het Ding’ (as 
he called it) made —he loved it so much he wanted to 
possess a replica. 
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Gabo’s monument is exactly what Mr Berger de- 
mands of. man-made beauty—the beauty which 
expresses hope. He makes the mistake of assuming 
that Gabo meant it to express function. All Gabo’s 
work is a denial of this interpretation: it is as sym- 
bolic, and as transcendental, as the Gothic cathedral. 

But I agree there is a also beauty which expresses 
function —look at the new Boeing DC, not ‘mounted 
on its tail,’ but gliding an image of universal beauty 
through the firmament! 

HERBERT READ 


GRAHAM WALLAS 


$ir,—I am grateful to ‘Critic’ for his appreciative 
note about my article in The Times on Graham 
Wallas’s Centenary. But there are two minor points 
on which I would ask leave to comment. ‘Critic’ says 
that I was ‘not quite right about Wallas’s connection 
with the Fabians, from whom he separated in 1902 
over the Education Bill’. I did no more than State 
the fact that he resigned from the Fabian Society 
after 20 years’ membership: I said nothing as 
to his reasons, about which I had no special know- 
ledge at the time and have no recollection now. 

The other point is ‘Critic’s’ observation that ‘Lord 
Samuel is surely quite wrong in suggesting that his 
influence was greater than, or indeed comparable to, 
that of Sidney Webb or Bernard Shaw.’ I should 
undoubtedly have been both wrong and foolish if 
I had suggested anything of the kind. But I was in 
fact referring only to the visits of those three leading 
Fabians to Oxford in the early 1890s—when none 
of them was yet famous—in order to propagate their 
ideas among the budding politicians in the. univer- 
sity, and I said I thought that of the three, the 
speeches and conversation of Graham Wallas carried 
the most influence. I said nothing in my article about 
the place in British politics of Wallas in comparison 
with Webb and Shaw. 
; SAMUEL 
32 Porchester Terrace, W2 


EIFFELMANSHIP 


Str,—I realise from the conversation of friends 
(not always meant for my own ears) that a lot of 


pecple think tha: neither I, nor your proof-readers, » 


can spell, For the sake of that . hard-pressed 
body of men, the Association of Correctors of the 
Press may I be permitted to point out that ‘Shear 
Strength’ is a precise term in engineering, just as 
‘Sheer Strength’ is an imprecise term in poetry 
or rhetoric. 

REYNER BANHAM 


DUEL OF ANGELS 


S1r,— Your dramatic critic writes that Jean Girau- 
doux’s play, Pour Lucréce, was ‘not quite finished’. 
In fairness I feel that I must refute this statement. 
As was his custom, my father had written two ver- 
sions of Pour Lucréce. Jean-Louis Barrault in his 
production, both in Paris and in London, inserted 
into the second version three or four phrases from 
the first, and made those cuts that had been agreed 
on whilst my father was still alive. 

JEAN-PIERRE GIRAUDOUX 

27 Quai des Grand Augustins 

Paris VI 


SPRINGTIME TWO 


S1r,—As the publisher of Patrick Galvin’s Heart of 
Grace, from which selection Mr Peter Owen reprinted 
the disputed poem in his Springtime Two, may I 
correct—on behalf, I am sure, of all publishers 


rightly so styled— Mr Owen’s assumption -that it is- 


the function or right of an editor to alter, without 
permission, a poet’s work? 

I feel much less sour about Mr Owen’s omission to 
make acknowledgments to me, as publisher, than I do 
at the horrific suggestion that Messrs Cocteau, 
Pound, Hesse and Kavan have after all only been 
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filtered through to us via the fine-mesh sieve of Mr 
Owen’s patient Muse! 
JON WYNNE-TYSON 
The Linden Press 
London, N6 


Sir,—‘I did not write the line that has been tamp- 
ered with hastily, or without due attention. . . There 
is a roughness on a plum which nobody that under- 
stands fruit would rub off, though the plum would be 
much more polished without it. . . . I never did and 
never will sacrifice the spirit or sense of a passage to 
the sound of it.’—S. T. Coleridge, c. 1784.-‘An ill- 
favoured thing, sir, but mine own.’ —W. Shakespeare, 
c. 1590. 

Charlotte Bronté ‘improved’ Emily’s poems: but at 
least the author of them was then dead, and had 
nothing to say in the matter. What is one supposed to 
do when permission is refused and the refusal 
ignored? 

PATRICK GALVIN 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


S1r,—A biography of my father, Walter de la Mare, 
and a selection from his letters are now in hand. I 
should be very grateful if the owners of letters or any 
other material would be kind enough to inform me. 

FLORENCE THOMPSON 

Dykes 

Henfield, Sussex 


KENNETH GRAHAME 


Sir,—I am collecting material for a new study of 
Kenneth Grahame, the author of The Wind in the 
Willows, and would be glad to hear from any reader 
who’ possesses letters from him, or has information 
concerning any aspect of his life. 

PETER GREEN 

55 Oakley Gardens, SW3 





PARLIAMENT ON ITV 


A survey — made more pressingly topical by recent events in France — of three of the 
main problems confronting our democratic system. 


THE SURVEY CONDUCTED BY 


Robin Day 


SUNDAY, JUNE 15th, 5.55 p.m. “IS THE COUNTRY LOSING INTEREST ?”’ 


with Viscount Hinchingbrooke, M.P. 


Anthony Wedgwood Benn, M.P 
Mark Bonham Carter, 


M.P. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 22nd, 5.50 p.m. “IS PARTY DISCIPLINE TOO STRICT?” 


with The Rt. Hon. Edward Heath, M.B.E., M.P., Government Chief Whip 


M.P., Leader of the Liberal Party 


Herbert W. Bowden, C.B.E., M.P., Opposition Chief Whip 
“oseph Grimond, 


SUNDAY, JUNE 29th, 5.55 p.m. “‘DO THE RIGHT PEOPLE GET IN?” 


with The Rt. Hon Sir Toby Low, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.0., M.P. 


R. H. 8S. Crossman, O.B.E., M.P. 
Christopher Hollis 


EDITORIAL ADVISER: WILLIAM CLARK 
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The Man Who Presumed 


A Biography of Stanley 
BYRON FARWELL 


“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” But Stanley’s meeting with the elderly 
missionary in the heart of Africa was neither the first, nor the last, nor the 
most incredible adventure of his life; a career of exceptional brilliance and 
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friends. 





courage and astonishing variety of incident. 


Illustrated. 253s. 


The Excavations at 
Qumran 
Prof. VAN DER PLOEG 


An authoritative assessment of the Dead Sea Scrolls by a scholar who 
played a leading part in the discoveries. June 23 


165. 6d. net 


Gustavus Adolphus 
Vol Il , 
A History of Sweden 1611-1632 
MICHAEL ROBERTS, M.A., D.Phil 


Published June 30th. With illustrations and maps. 845. net 


The Face of Justice 
CARYL CHESSMAN - 


Chessman has been under sentence of death longer than any other man 
in American history. This, his third and latest book develops the self- 
portrait of a man whose character has withstood circumstances of unique 
stress. Of necessity he has concentrated on acquiring a mastery of Ameri- 
can legal processes, and here he shows how, with the help of the Attorneys, 
that knowledge has been deployed in the fight for his life. He tells too 
the extraordinary story of how, although forbidden to write for pub- 
lication and his cell constantly searched, he succeeded in cpmpleting the 
typescript for this book and smuggled it from the prison. 

185. net 
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Expense Account 
JOE MORGAN 


This is first and foremost a comedy, exposing in awful detail, but with 


iT] 


good temper, the contrast between luxurious living in town “on the 
firm ” and the struggle at home to make both ends meet. 


165. net 


Later Than You Think 
_ M. M. KAYE 


This new story of crime and punishment (by the author of Death 
Walked in Kashmir and Shadow of the Moon) is set in Kenya, where the 
authorities begin to realise that a savage murder supposed to be the 
work of natives is more probably the work of some white person. 
Authentic background, conviction, tension and surprise—these are the 
keynotes of Later than you Think. 

125. 6d. net 


Taking It Easy 


EDWARD HYAMS 


From the Navy in war-time to the London of today; from the Kentish 
countryside, to France, Portugal and the idyllic island of Tenerife, Mr 
Hyams explores with zest the worlds of love, lust, big business and crime, 
intellectual coteries and peaceful country pursuits. A novel vastly enter- 
taining and wise. 

165. net 


MEN OF WISDOM 


St John the Baptist and 


the Desert Tradition 
JEAN STEINMANN 
Translated by Michael Boyes 


6s. net 





Muhammad and 
the Islamic Tradition 
EMILE DERMENGHEM 
Translated by fean Watt 


6s. net 


LONGMANS 
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Summer Books Supplement 
ALL OUT ON SUNDAY: COMMITMENT IN THE THIRTIES 


Ong evening in 1931, at closing time, with four 
friends, undergraduates like myself, I came up 
the steps from a pub, was promptly flung against 
a plate-glass window by a policeman and, as I 
went down, saw Sir Oswald Mosley, escorted by 
a posse of cops, moving briskly along New 
Street, Birmingham, with a displeased crowd in 
pursuit. The spectacle was the more interesting 
because, until an hour or so before, my friends 
and I had constituted the Birmingham Univer- 
sity branch of Sir Oswald’s New Party. We had 
just disbanded it in beer, having heard Mosley 
speak in the Town Hall and surveyed the regi- 
ment, as yet un-uniformed, of plug-uglies that 
lined the walls. We had seen no point in waiting 
for the meeting to end. Unwittingly, we had 
found ourselves on the wrong band-wagon. It 
seemed, as Mr Empson says, the best thing to 
be up and go. 

No doubt we were political virgins, as were 
many of those who suddenly discovered the New 


Party had become Fas¢ist over night. But if we- 


were mugs we were mugs in very respectable 
company. Mosley had left the Labour Govern- 
ment and the Labour Party because of their 
utter inability to cope with the problem of un- 
employment. He had taken a number of Labour 
members with him, and the party he founded 
became the natural haven of men and women 
outraged by the spectacle of mass-unemployment 
and angered by the failure of the main parties 
to do anything about it. The notion of what -is 
now called the Establishment, like the word in 
its present’ usage, was unknown to us; we 
thought, instead, of an Old Gang. We had 
formed our university branch of the New Party 
partly as an undergraduate snook at the Old 
Gang (and sure enough, the Pro-Chancellor tore 
down our posters), partly as a gesture of sup- 
port for the New Party candidate in the Com- 
bined English Universities constituency, who 
was Harold Nicolson. 


When I think of my own experience of the 
Thirties the emergence of the New Party at its 
very beginning is one of my fixed points of refer- 
ence, both for what it promised and for how it 
ended. The other is the irruption of Auden a 
few months earlier. One says ‘irruption’ because 
Auden had the immediate effect of a force of 
nature, an earthquake or tornado that changes 
the whole face of a countryside within a matter 
of minutes. More than any other English writer, 
Auden gave the age its idiom and its imagery; 
and what was initially exciting in him was the 
extraordinary precision with which he managed 
to suggest the immediately contemporary scene 
and mood. The dreary progress of the Thirties 
may be summed up in the sequence: mass- 
unemployment, the Nazi revolution, Spain, war. 
But the Spanish War did not begin until 1936, 
and during the first years of the decade it was 
Mass-unemployment that obsessed us, and not 
unemployment alone but unemployment as the 

‘visible symptom of a chronically sick society. 
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This Auden brilliantly expressed in the imagery 
of his poems, in his famous question, ‘What do 
you think about England, this country of ours 
where nobody is well?’ and in lines like : 


Get there if you can and see the land you 
once were proud to own 

Though the roads have almost vanished and 
the expresses never run: 

Smokeless chimneys, damaged bridges, rot- 
ting wharves and choked canals, 

Tramlines buckled, smashed trucks lying on 
their side across the rails; 

Power-stations locked, deserted, since they 
drew the boiler fires; 

Pylons fallen or subsiding, trailing dead 
high-tension wires; 

Head-gears gaunt on grass-grown pit-banks, 
seams abandoned years ago; 

Drop a stone and listen for its splash in 
flooded dark below. 


The literature of the Thirties seems to me 
today to have been primarily social in its impli- 


‘cations ‘rather than political. It was a socially 


committed poetry. Auden, Day Lewis and 
MacNeice wrote their poems as social men, 
seeing themselves as citizens, husbands, fathers, 


‘men possessed of friends and possessed of 


opinions on matters outside poetry, and they 
considered their poetry should ‘reflect all these 
aspects of them. To find a comparable range of 
social reference in poetry it is probably neces- 
sary to go back to Pope and the eighteenth 
century. How far they succeeded as poets is 
another question. Today, they are under-rated, 
often absurdly so. In the Thirties, one effect of 
their work was certainly to expand the social 
consciousness of their readers. 


I think this was largely true also of the fiction 
of the time. If it looks otherwise now it is be- 
cause good novelists do not go on repeating the 
one book. Until 1938, for example, Henry Green 
was the author only of Blindness and Living, 
and Living, which had appeared nine years 
earlier and is still the best novel about factory 
life written by an Englishman, excited us much 
as Auden’s poems did and for similar reasons. 
Again, novels like It’s a Battlefield, England 
Made Me and Gun for Sale, however different 
they may look in the light of The Heart of the 
Matter and The End of the~Affair, were very 


much. of their time, with their backgrounds of- 


working-class life and Communist meetings, 
international finance and the intrigue of arma- 
ment manufacturers. And all the time there 
were the best-sellers; you would have had to be 
an ostrich to have escaped Love on the Dole 
either as novel, play or film. 

It was the rise of Fascism that turned social 
concern on the part of many young writers into 
direct political involvement for some of them. 
As good a date as any to mark the change is 
Spring, 1936, with the first number of New 
Writing and its statement that it did not ‘intend 
to open’ its pages to writers of reactionary or 
Fascist sentiments’. New Writing, too, showed 


that the literature of social and political involve- 
ment was international. Unemployment was 
almost universal, and Fascism threatened all, so 
that when the young American poet Alfred 
Hayes, known now as the author of In Love and 
My Face for the World to See, novels of a kind 
he can scarcely have guessed in the Thirties he 
would ever write, wrote his poem ‘The Coffee 
Pot’, he spoke for.the out-of-work everywhere : 

Night after night in this cheap coffee pot 

I brood upon our lives. I rot. They rot. 

The Greek’s awakened from his dream. The 

dead cigar 

Drops ash. He wipes the coffee bar. 

He goes to fill the boiler once again. 

The clock hand moves. A fly soars down 

And stalks the sugar bowl’s bright rim. 

And I compare myself with him — this fly and 


He crawls head downwards down a peeling 
wall 
And I crawl after him. 
You ask ‘Tomorrow?’ . . .. Go ask Fernando 
in the eat-quick joint. 
Ask Jorgensen pounding Sixth Avenue. Ask 
Martinelli too, 
Watching the hole enlarging in his shoe. 
And ask me here—alone with the crawling 
flies — 
And I... I have seen the pain there in their 
eyes. 
We shall not sit forever here and wait. 
We shall not sit forever here and rot. 
The agencies are filing cards of hate. 
And I have seen how men lift up their hands 

. And turn them so and pause— 

Arid so the slow ‘brain moves and undet- 
stands — 
And so with million hands. 

Compared with that of other countries, our 
fiction of social protest was mild and tame, I 
suppose because though there was misery 
enough in England there was little violence. We 
produced nothing to set beside Dos Passos’s 
U.S.A., Farrell’s Studs Lonigan or Cantwell’s 
Land of Plenty. It seems significant now that 
much of the best English fiction of the time with 
political implications had foreign settings; one 
thinks of Isherwood’s Berlin stories, Ralph 
Bates’s The Olive Field, even England Made 
Me. What was called proletarian fiction tended 
to be the record of passive suffering. Its interest 
for the most part lay in its documentary quali- 
ties, and perhaps the most characteristic work 
of the period was in reporting and documentary, 
in books like The Road to Wigan Pier and 
English Fourney and in the films of the Empire 
Marketing Board and Post Office Film Units. 

It was from the European novelists, Malraux 
and Silone especially, that we got imaginative 
understanding of Fascism. But the Spanish War 
changed everything. The young are bored with 
it; but it was one of those events in history — the 
Suez action would probably have been another, 
had it been allowed to go on— when every man 
must take sides willy nilly. Again it was Auden 
who expressed the mood and the urgency: 
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FREDERICK 
BUECHNER . 


The Return of 
Ansel Gibbs 


John Davenport 
“Exquisite . . . it is Mr. 
Buechner’s business to trade in 
words and wonderfully well he 
does it.” 


The Times Lit. Supp. 

* An important book . . . the 
writing throughout is superb 
. . . compassion and wit as well 
as vision and power.” 


Evening Standard 

“‘ Ansel Gibbs, his family and 
friends, are characters—no they 
are people who had an existence 
before the story opened, and 
who, we feel as we read the last 
page, will go on living after we 
close the covers.” 15s net 


* 
Reprinted 


before publication! 
NICOLETTE 
DEVAS 


BONFIRE 


A novel of adult relationships 
and childish fantasies, distin- 
guished by lively characteriza- 
tion and told with unusual 
frankness, humour, insight and 
tenderness. 


Nancy Spain 
“Bound to be a huge success.” 
15s net 


ANTHONY 
BLOOMFIELD 


.The Delinquents 


A novel by the author of 
Russian Roulette, about delin- 
quents, young and old, in an 
English seaside town. 


V. S. Naipaul 
“Few writers can make the 
everyday ... so real.” 


The Times 
* A study in the fascinations of 
corruption.” 15s net 
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leas HOGARTH PRESSeas! 


Tomorrow for the young the poets exploding 
like bombs, 
The walks by the lake, the weeks of perfect 
communion; 

Tomorrow the bicycle races 
Through the suburbs on summer evenings. 
But today the struggle. 


Today the deliberate increase in the chances 
of death, 
The conscious acceptance of guilt in the 
necessary murder; 

Today the expending of powers 
On the flat ephemeral pamphlet and the bor- 
ing meeting. 


When the Spanish War had been lost and the 
war for which it was the dress-rehearsal had 
begun, Cyril Connolly wrote in these columns: 


It is a quality of an artist to be more imagina- 


The Last War: 


I 
No place at all for bravery in that war 
Nor mark where one might make a stand, 
Nor use for eye or hand 
To discover and reach the enemy 
Hidden in boundless air. 
No way to attempt, to save 
By our own death the young that they might die 
Sometime a different death. The thought Again 
That made a promise to mortality — 
Gave pathos and distance, reason and rhyme — 
Will walk a little before us to the grave 
While we are still in time for a little time. 


II 

Or shali we think only of night and day 

Vacantly visiting the vacant earth 

And stare in hatred at the turncoat sun 

That shines on glittering oes where thought of 
birth 

Will never be—till birth will be a dream 

Of a quaint custom in another place, 

And we shall gaze in wonder face to face. 

Or shall we picture bird and tree 

Silently falling, and think of all the words 

By which we forged earth, night and day 

And ruled with such strange ease our work and 
play? 

Now only the lexicon of a dream. 

And we see our bodies buried in falling birds. 


III 
Shall we all die together? 
Perhaps nothing at all will be but pain, 
A choking and floundering, or gigantic stupor 
Of a world-wide deserted hospital ward. 
There will be strange good-byes, more strange 
than those 
That once were spoken by terrified refugees, 
Our harbingers: some of them lost in shipwreck, 
Spilling salt angry tears in the salt waves, 
Their lives waste-water sucked through a gaping 
hole, 
Yet all the world around them; hope and fear. 
We thought too idly of them, not knowing we 
Might founder on common earth and choke in air, 
Without one witness. Will great visions come, 
And life lie clear at last as it says, Good-bye, 
Good-bye, I have borne with you a little while? 
Or shall we remember shameful things concealed, 
Mean coldnesses and- wounds too eagerly given? 
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tive and more truthful than his fellow-men. For 
years this greater sensibility and objectivity 
have wrecked themselves in political causes, and 
forced political realities on many who would 
have been stronger exempt from them. The 
writers with the deepest sense of humanity 
have expended and often wasted that sense in 
the hopeless struggle for Manchurians, Abys- 
sinians, Austrians, Spaniards, Chinese and 
Czechs. What they could say, they have said, 
what they could feel, they have felt, and no 
historical change has resulted. Yet there had 
been one result, a war which was inevitable 


may have been precipitated, and writers now — 


live in a world no longer political but military, 
The fight against Fascism is in the hands of 
the General Staff, and there is no further use 
for the minor prophet. 
One sees the point. I am still man of the 
Thirties enough to disagree. 
WALTER ALLEN 


by Edwin Muir 


IV 
A tree thin sick and pale by a north wall, 
A smile splintering a face— 
I saw them today, suddenly made aware 
That ordinary sights appal, 
So that a tree mistreated wounds the heart, 
A twisted smile twists inward through the mind 
Ingeniously to find 
Its place and claim a lifelong tenancy there. 
That is not strange but the most ancient art, 
I thought, consummate, still and blind. 


I wondered if some pure ancestral head 
Kept vigil there, but thought, Our eyes are led 
Through endless circles of impure reflection, 
Pilfering, pillaging what isnot their own 

In idle greed. Face mirrors face, 

Mixing to generate an image sown 

By casual desire or disaffection, 

Assembles a common face 

Aped from the crowd-face and the festive room, 
And waiting lost and still 

In the empty glass where it presents a will 
That is not ours. Imagined, then, by whom? 


I thought, our help is in all that is full-grown 

In nature, and all that is with hands well-made, 

Carved in verse or stone 

Or a harvest yield. There is the harmony 

By which we know our own and the world’s 
health, 

The simply good, great counterpoise 

To, blind nonentity, 

Ever renewed and squandered wealth. 

Yet not enough. Because we could not wait 

To untwist the twisted smile and make it straight 

Or render restitution to the tree. 

We who were wrapped so warm in foolish joys 

Did not have time to call on pity 

For all that is sick, and heal and remake our city. 


Vv 
About the well of life where we are made 
Spirits of earth and heaven together lie. 
They do not turn their bright heads at our coming, 
So deep their dream of pure commingled being, 
So still the air and the level béam that flows 
Along the ground, shed by the flowers and waters: 
All above and beneath them a deep darkness. 
Their bodies lie in shadow or buried in earth, 
Their heads shine in the light of the underworld. 
Loaded with fear and crowned with every hope 
The born stream past them to the longed for place. 
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Not the Whole Truth 


Brighter than a Thousand Suns, By ROBERT 
JUNGK. Gollancz with Hart-Davis. 21s. 


This book is an account, somewhere on the 
frontier between journalism and history, of the 
discovery of nuclear fission, the manufacture of 
the first A-bombs and their use on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, and the technical and moral con- 
troversies about whether H-bombs should be 
made. Let me say at once, because I want to 
say some other things, that the book is remark- 
ably good of its kind. I don’t know anything of 
the author, except that he writes in German. 
From internal evidence, he is not a physicist or 
engineer, and once or twice he misses a technical 
trick; on the whole, though, he has done astonish- 
ingly well with the scientific parts of the story. 
Appreciably better, oddly enough, than with the 
human ones. His general human feeling is strong; 
he is on the side of the species all right, and 
one of the qua!‘ties that makes the book so at- 
tractive is a moral sensibility at the same time 
delicate and tough. To him, as to a good many 
of us, the dropping of the first A-bombs remains 
a traumatic folly and crime, and he produces 
valuable evidence about what the scientists and 
politicians and soldiers said in the discussions 
which preceded it. But he does not show much 
insight into individual men, and the only psycho- 
logical portrait that emerges is the singularly un- 
flattering one of Oppenheimer. 

Nevertheless, this is by far the most interest- 
ing historical work on the atomic bomb that I 
know of; it is just because it may be taken as 
completely authentic that I want to raise some 
questions. I don’t pretend to know the answers 
to all of them. I suspect that no-one does. This 
is, however, the most important set of events of 
our age. For the sake of historical justice, and 
also for guidance in what we do now, we ought 
to get the record straight. 

First, I am sure that Dr Jungk seriously under- 
values the contribution of this country, not only 
in the fundamental scientific work that led up to 
fission, but also in the development of the bomb. 
His sources of information appear to have been 
mainly German, and they have caused him to 
put several emphases wrong. He gives an idyllic 
picture of Géttingen in pre-Hitler days, full of 
sweetness for anyone who knew the place; but 
he has been induced to believe that the order 
of importance in nuclear physics between 1920 
and 1933 was (1) Géttingen, (2) Copenhagen 
(3) Cambridge. That is, to put it mildly, ill- 
judged. From Dr Jungk’s own list of authorities, 
he has not collected verbal evidence from any 
English member of the pre-war Cavendish. He 
has underplayed how little the refugee scientists 
in the USA were able to do between 1939 and 
1941, and how decisive the impact was there of 
the G. P. Thomson report, based on the English 
work, in 1941. 

He has also, I think, not understood that the 
attitude of English scientists at that time was 
just as simple, and just as morally resolved, as 
that of the refugees. The English scientists did 
not need telling what the Third Reich was like. 
They believed —right up to the invasion of Ger- 
many —that Hitler might get the A-bomb first (it 
is curious how bad the intelligence was). They 
thought that there was no option but to see that 
didn’t happen. Except for absolute pacifists, I 
can remember no-one who took a different view. 
I think they would all take the same view now. 
As someone on the periphery, I should still do 
‘so myself. 
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*© Indispensable as a study of a great author by his 
brother, but it would be fascinating even if the brother 
were a complete unknown. . . . Really, the talent in the 


Joyce family is almost incredible °° ; 
—FRANK 0’CONNOR 


My Brother’s Keeper 
by STANISLAUS JOYCE 


A revealing memoir by James Joyce’s brother about their boyhood and youth 
in Dublin. Edited and Introduced by RICHARD ELLMANN. With a Preface by 
T. S. ELIOT. “Of surpassing interest not only for its own sake as a human 
document but as a description .. . of the raw material on which James Joyce 
worked.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT With 4 photographs. 25/- 





The Voice of Shem JAMES JOYCE 


MARY MANNING’S stage adaptation of Finnegans Wake. “‘ Miss Manning has done 
her work with commanding understanding.” LISTENER. “ It is very agreeable 
to read in this form.”* DAILY TELEGRAPH. Preface by Denis Johnston. 15/- 


Endgame SAMUEL BECKETT 


“ Baleful and. brilliant.”” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Beckett’s own trans- 
lation of his play Fin de Partie. Banned by the Lord Chamberlain. 10/6 


The Egg FELICIEN MARCEAU 
His gay, cynical and disturbing comedy L’ Oeuf, translated by Charles Frank. 10/6 


The Power of Blackness HARRY LEVIN 


A study of Hawthorne, Poe and Herman Melville. “ Extraordinarily interesting— 
a journey of discovery. . . . His book throws new light on the American imagina- 
tion . . . as well as on the workings of the imagination itself.” 

EDWIN MUIR, THE OBSERVER. 25/- 


Cruel Easter MICHAEL SANDYS 


“ With his first novel Michael Sandys claims to be taken seriously as a writer... . 
The world of I.R-A. frustration and violence is tellingly evoked and the raids are 
exciting. ” WILLIAM COOPER, NEWS CHRONICLE. “ A range of subtle feeling . . . the 
quality of the writing . . . makes one hope to hear a lot more from Mr Sandys.” 

DONAT O’DONNELL, IRISH TIMES. 15/- 


French Electoral Systems 
and Elections 1789-1957 . PETER CAMPBELL 


“Admirably learned and judicious book.” D. W. BROGAN, GLASGOW HERALD. “ His 
clear, concise and reflective account of the various ways in which the ‘ peuple 
souverain ’ has been consulted since the Revolution . . . could hardly be bettered.” 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 21/- 
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AN SUYIN 
THE MOUNTAIN IS YOUNG. 
Her new love story blossoms in 
Khatmandu: a great novel by the 
author of A Many-Spienaoured 
Thing. 76 pages, 18s. 


HE FIREBRAND 


WILLIAM KILBOURN tells the story 

of William Lyon Mackenzie and 

the Rebellion in Upper Canada. 
Illustrated, 30s. 


a 


noneny LIDDELL’S timely 
Hellenic travellers to 
the a edn Illustrated, 25s. 


A. THE BALANCE 


JIM BRENT tells of his thirty years 
asa circus artist, Frontis., 21s. 


V4 WERE AMUSED 


RACHEL FERGUSON’S memoirs of 
her varied career form a pendant 
to her Royal Borough. 18s. 


EN MILES FROM 
ANYWHERE 


P. H. NEWBY: brilliant short 
stories by the author of Revolution 
& Roses. 15s. 


JONATHAN 
CAPE 
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That brings up my second question. Dr Jungk 
has ifterviewed the physicists’ who remained in 
Germany, ‘notably Heisenberg and Weizsacker. 
Their case, which he accepts, is that they de- 
liberately went slow over the bomb: they were 
so horrified at the thought of.their government 
having such a weapon, that they pretended to 
be working on it, but didn’t really try. Heisen- 
berg and Weizsicker are most distinguished 
scientists, and they deserve to be judged by their 
equals. I should dearly love to hear what, in the 
face of that story, their equals say. For years 
after 1933, they were both, it is fair to recall, not 
Nazis, but something like Nazi fellow-travellers. 
Many of us would have behaved supinely, 
making excuses to ourselves, under such a 
totalitarian regime: but when one of Dr Jungk’s 
unnamed German authorities says — 


We were really no better morally and intel- 
lectually than our foreign colleagues. But by the 
time the war began we had already learned from 
the bitter experience of nearly seven years under 
Hitler that we had to treat the State and its execu- 
tive organisations with suspicion and reserve— 


—that is a good deal more than'I can take. It 
is not decent to blame a man for the kind of 
cowerdice one might have shown oneself: but it 
is reasonable to expect him not to patronise one 
afterwards. 

Third question: can Dr Jungk substan- 
tiate his most serious allegation against Oppen- 
heimer? He makes it clear that Oppenheimer 
was not big enough for the events he was taking 
part in (Oppenheimer, .Fermi, A. H. Compton 
and Lawrence were the ‘scientific panel’ asked 
to advise about the use of the first A-bombs— 
and it was the latter pair who raised the only 
protests, very feeble protests, before Hiroshima). 
But that is’ not the serious charge. Dr Jungk 
also-says explicitly that, through a mixture of 
histrionics and careerism, Oppenheimer ruined 
the career of an innocent man and close friend, 
Haakon Chevallier. I have never heard: this said 
before. It cannot appear in the,record of Oppen- 
heimer’s examination, or Diana Trilling would 
have spottéd it during her brilliant analysis in 
the Partisan Review. Dr Jungk gives a lot of 
information straight from Chevallier himself. Is 
it authentic? (Most of us know nothing for or 
against Chevallier personally, except that he is a 
very good translator.) Presumably Dr Jungk is 
satisfied about it— because he could not, on the 
plane of ordinary human responsibility, have 
brought a more devastating charge. 

There are several more minor questions. They 
all need looking at, before the book carries the 
factual authority that it requires, and on many 
moral grounds deserves. What the author is im- 
pressively- good at is conveying the immense 
complex of half-decisions which led up to 
Hiroshima. Anyone who wants to understand 
just how decisions are taken, or not taken, in a 
highly organised managerial society, ought to 
ask himself, who really decided to. drop that 
bomb? Truman thinks he did. In legalistic terms, 
that is true. But General Groves, not in other 
respects a deep or far-sighted thinker, knew 
much more of the climate of opinion and how 
inner politics works, when he said, “Truman did 
not so much say “Yes,” as not say “No.” It 
would have taken a lot of nerve to say “No,” at 
that time’. 

There is a final irony. Dr Jungk includes as a 
last appendix a letter written by Franck and six 
other Chicago scientists to the Secretary of War, 
in June 1945, when the first atomic bomb: had 
been made but before’ it was tested. That letter. 
gave a forecast of what. was likely to happen if 
the bomb were used on Japan and if the United 
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States went on trying to preserve it as the prime 
military secret. As a forecast, the Franck letter 
is slap-on our present position. That might argue 
superhuman prescience on behalf of Franck and 
his friends. The irony is, such prescience was 
not needed. They were all intelligént and humane 
men who could see an inch beyond their noses, 
Of the similar men I met at that time who knew 
what was going on, nine out of ten’ made fore- 
casts of just about the same kind. It was easy to 
be right. 
C. P. SNow 


Fair Assertions 


England’s on the Anvil! By JoHN RAyMonp, 
Collins. 18s. 


Théophile Gautier, whom his friend Baude- 
laire, in the dedication of Les Fleurs du Mal, 
hailed both as an ‘impeccable poet’ and as ‘the 
perfect magician’ of contemporary French writing, 
was also, for economic reasons, an exceedingly in- 
dustrious journalist; and, unlike most artists 
turned literary journalist, he did not utter loud 
complaints about the difficulties and indigni- 
ties of his task. Indeed, he once asserted in 
his daughter’s hearing that he found it easy 
enough to compose an article: he rarely paused 
to consider how his sentences should end—or 
how the. ideas they contained should be devel- 
oped—but picked his phrases up, tossed them 
into the air and allowed them to come down 
again on all four feet. This, apparently, they 
never failed-to do. But Gautier would have had 
a much more awkward job, had he contributed 
front-page essays to a modern weekly paper. 
Within: the compass of fifteen hundred words- 
two thousand perhaps, if the editor. feels excep- 
tionally generous—a writer can seldom find the 
space to throw his words and his ideas around. 
No sooner has he set off with a fine flourish than 
it is time to think of concluding his argument 
with a brisk judicious summary. Should he ex- 
ceed his limit by as much as a dozen lines, he 
receives a reproof from the editorial chair. ... 

Such is the problem that Mr John Raymond 
describes in his foreword to the present volume. 
On its fly-leaf he prints.a fragment of Lucian: 
‘What assertions (observes a character in Luci- 


an’s dialogue) all surprising and none moderate?’. 


And Mr Raymond then proceeds to explain that, 
if his collected essays seem to be largely com- 
posed of ‘surprising and assertive statements-— 
‘moderate and immoderate, tentative and cate- 
gorical, hasty or long-matured’— that is because, 
in the kind of literary journalism he has been 
practising for the last ten years, ‘a writer gener- 
ally lacks space to elaborate or qualify his asser- 
tions’, and must relinquish: the privilege of culti- 
vating a ‘just and exhaustive mean’ to the aca- 
demic critic and the Mandarin ‘belle-lettrist’. 
Here it strikes rne that he: undervalues his gifts. 
True, many of the essays he has resurrected 
would be more satisfying were they: several pages 
thicker, and some of his assertions might be 
slightly more convincing had they been delivered 
with a less dogmatic air. But, in six or seven, 
occasionally in nine or ten pages, Mr Raymond 
almost always makes a definite impression on his 
subject and, though he may not have time to 
penetrate to its centre, suggests persuasively 
where the heart of the matter lies. Thank heav- 
ens, he is not a sociological critic, and shows 
very few traces of political or religious bias; but 
he makes a point, whenever he is discussing 4 
book, of relating the author’s life and work to the 
background of his period. Besides a keen histori- 
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cal: sense—a somewhat uncommon attribute 
among the critics of his generation—he reveals 
a deep interest in the mysteries of human char- 
acter and has enriched the margins of his text 
with many lively portrait-sketches. Incidentally, 


‘he has the knack of conveying enjoyment and of 


reviving his readers’ affection for the books that 
they already know. This he does in a fluent prose 
style admirably suited to his critical purpose. It 
bounds smoothly and jubilantly along, from the 
challenging first paragraph to the neat decisive 
summing-up. 

Another pleasant feature of England’s on the 
Anvil! is the breadth and catholicity of the essay- 
is’s range. One is not surprised to see him writ- 
ing of Johnson—whose heroic stature he has 
fully grasped—or Horace Walpole or Sydney 
Smith — whose ‘quotability’, from a critic’s point 
of view, is not the least of their outstanding vir- 
tues; but much more unexpected is his attitude 
towards certain popular writers of the late-nine- 
teenth and early-twentieth centuries, including 
Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, Sir Compton 
Mackenzie and John Buchan. It is by no means 
a destructive attitude;’ nor is it priggish and 
supercilious. On the contrary, there are moments 
when he appears to have travelled so far in the 
opposite direction that readers less appreciative 
than himself may be inclined, like the friends of 
Belloc’s Matilda, to gasp and stretch astonished 
eyes. Does Mr Raymond really mean. what he 
says when he suggests that ‘the strong tide now 
flowing in Belloc’s favour . . . will eventually 
sweep him into harbour among the supreme 
masters of English prose, alongside Swift and 
Gibbon’? A great man, he announces elsewhere, 
‘has been consistently denigrated and dishon- 
oured because his faith and opinions happened 
to be at variance with the ethos of Mr Gollancz 
... and of the Left Book Club’. Gifted and cour- 
ageous though Belloc was, that surely is going it 
a little strong? As for Chesterton, he may be re- 
membered (the critic surmises), if not as a man 
of genius, at all.events as ‘one of the few genu- 
inely good human beings in the annals of litera- 
ture’; while Sir Compton Mackenzie, despite the 
fact that he began as ‘the Owen Nares of con- 
temporary fiction’ and is today ‘the twinkling 
Seymour Hicks of the English novel’, proves to 
be a brilliant delineator of the passions, no doubt 
inspired by his early acquaintanceship with the 
poems of Propertius: ‘... . No one can describe 
first love like Mackenzie. . . . Few writers have 
tecorded so faithfully the devastations love leaves 
in its wake’. 

Mr Raymond’s essay on Buchan, however, is 
an unusually shrewd and well-balanced piece of 
cfitical analysis, in which he gives not only a 
portrait of the man and an impression of his 
more rewarding books, but an account of the am- 
bitious proconsular age—the heyday of Milner 
and Cromer and Curzon—that shaped his public 
ideals and helped to form his private character. 
Nor does he omit the delightful story of an odd 
week-end when the late Lord Lovelace asked 
Buchan and Henry James to look through his 
explosive Byron archives. ‘Masses of ancient in- 
decency (said Buchan). . . . The thing certainly 
made me sick but my colleague never turned a 
hair. His only words for some special vileness 
were “singular’—“most curious” — “nauseating 
perhaps but how quite inexpressibly significant”.’ 

Just.as shrewd as Mr Raymond’s treatment of 

an—and no less sympathetic on a very 
different level—is his handling of George Orwell, 
im an essay entitled ‘Barrack-Room Lawyer’. He 


Tefuses to leave the Orwell legend unquestioned; 


but he pays a high tribute to the integrity of the 
writer himself. ‘There was more than a touch of 
the belly-aching, barrack-room lawyer about .Or- 
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The Way of 
The Tumbrils 


SIR JOHN ELLIOT’S 
study of Paris—during 
the Revolution and today. 
‘ splendid’ 
VIVIAN ROWE (Sunday Times) 
‘macabre’ 

THE TIMES 
‘fun?’ 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


: ‘reprinting ; 
Silent Victory 


GRINNELL-MILNE’S 
rumpus-rouser 
about the Royal Navy’s 
Battle of Britain 


R. C. CHURCHILL 


Shakespeare 


AND HIS BETTERS 


‘Mr. Churchill provides in the 
first half of his book a concise 
history of the anti-Stratfordian 
campaigns, in the second 
cogent (but never derisive) 
criticism of the more important 
theories’ (Sunday Times) 
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explosively topical — Algeria today 


Herbert Steinhouse 
TEN YEARS AFTER . 


‘its variety of characters are brilliantly 
assembled, the pace is rapid, the dialogue 
urgent, sharp, and of a gravity that never 
sinks into portentousness...engagingly 


authentic’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Fanny Rouget 
THE SWING 


‘enchanting’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


two fine historical novels 


Ww 


Henry Treece 
RED QUEEN, WHITE QUEEN 
‘breathlessly convincing’ 
JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 
‘a fine historical novel, written 


with a poet’s fire and imagination’ 
FRED URQUHART (Time and Tide) 


Jean Gamo~ 


¢ 
HERESMEDAN 


‘a distinguished story that gives us a rich, 
romantic fifteenth-century French tapestry’ 
HILARY SETON (Sunday Times) 
- ‘impressive brilliance, masterly’ 
JOHN DAVENPORT ( Observer) 


A New Life in Old Age 
HEINZ WOLTERECK 


‘a philosophy which is a pleasing amalgam 

of realism and optimism...can also be 
recommended to those approaching old age 

as a stimulus to take full advantage of the years 
that lie ahead’. TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Six Wings GEORGE SARTON 
Men of Science in the Renaissance 


‘every historian of science in the years ahead 
will remain in Sarton’s debt’ 
STEPHEN TOULMIN ( Manchester Guardian) 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


An up-to-date Report by 





THE BISHOP OF JOHANNESBURG 


CHAIRMAN 


Canon L. JOHN COLLINS 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


JAMES CALLAGHAN M.P. 


LORD HEMINGFORD 
SOLLY SACHS 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
MONDAY 16 JUNE 1958 at 7.30 p.m. 


Buffet available 


Doors open 6.30 


Reserved seats 2/6, unres. !/- from Christian Action, 2 Amen 
Ct, E.C.4 (CiTy 6869) or Central Hall, Westminster (WHite- 
hall 4259) Some free seats available on the night. 


A CHRISTIAN ACTION MEETING 


MAKE YOUR 
HOLIDAY PAY 


~ Prospectus Office 











for itself by writing about it! 
Editors want articles and stories 
with a holiday flavour. The Lon- 
don School of Journalism will show 
you how to write—and sell—them. 


Free Book and advice from: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF.JOURNALISM 
19, Hertford St., Park Lasie, W.1 GRO 8250 
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well. He was a grievance-hunter, a nailer-down 
of grievances .. . ever on the. prowl for examples 
of man’s inhumanity to man. .. .’ But, although 
‘he loathed oppressors of every kind . . . once 
they had been tumbled down, he was the first to 
turn round and feel sorry for them’. In fact, not- 
withstanding his prejudices, George Orwell had 
an extremely fair mind; and fairnéss and sym- 
pathy, coupled with liveliness, are among the 
most engaging qualities that these essays exhibit. 
Mr Raymond may be hasty, but he is never lazy; 
every essay rests on a solid basis of knowledge, 
and his knowledge covers a remarkably wide 
field. Now I shall look forward to a full-length 
volume, constructed around a single subject, in 
which his talents as a critic and a portraitist -will 
find the elbow-room that they deserve and need. 
PETER QUENNELL 


That Russian Holiday 


Moscow: A Short 
Moscow. 4s. 6d. 


Russian Phrase Book. Collins. 3s. 6d. 


Nagel’s Travel Guide: Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. Muller. 36s. 


Going to Russia? By KATHLEEN TayLor. Law- 
rence & Wishart. 13s. 6d. 


A Cockney in Moscow. By Harotp ELVIN. 
Cresset. 21s. 


Students of semantics have frequently observed 
that when the Russians adopt a foreign word 
they tend to endow: it. with a slightly different 
meaning from the one it carriés in Common usage 
in the original. Their use of the word turist is a 
case in point. When applied to Russians it gener- 
ally means a hiker, moreover an organised hiker 
who has submitted himself to fitness and com- 
pass-reading tests— who is, in short, a sportsmen 
(sic). 

The obvious inapplicability of the word in this 
sense to the foreign tourist tempts the average 
Russian to fall back on the words delegat, or 
gost (visitor or guest), both of which are status 
words guaranteed to put one at the head of the 
queue filing into the Lenin Mausoleum or even 
to secure passage past the barriers in the foyer 
of the Bolshoi Theatre. To the man-in-the-street 
the return of the foreign tourist after a twenty- 
year break is probably the most tangible sign of 
a relaxation in international tension, It will be a 
long time before Russians think of foreign 
tourism as a trade and accept the fact that a 
good many foreigners visit their land solely for 
pleasure. 

Even the Intourist organisation has adjusted 
itself to this situation. Those foreign tourists 
whose main object is to meet Russians of their 
own profession or interests, or who simply want 
to ‘meet Russians’, are now directed to the Com- 
mittee for Cultural Relations or to the new 
Friendship Societies, one of whose avowed aims 
is to facilitate direct contacts between ordinary 
Russians and foreigners. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet authorities have taken 
up seriously the question of dealing with the re- 
quirements of the conventional tourist. The pub- 
lication of an illustrated Short Guide to Moscow 
by the Foreign Languages Publishing House fills 
a gap which British tourists have hitherto had to 
cope with by using the pre-revolutionary Baede- 
ker. Provided with this and with the excellent 
Collins’s Russian Phrase Book, the foreign tourist 
can set out on a day’s private sight-seeing or 
photographing without fear of missing much of 
relevance to the Russian past or the Soviet 


Guide. Central Books: 
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present. Mr Kovalyov’s painstaking description 
of the city is, moreover, sufficiently up to date 
to reflect the current official line on taste. Dealing 
with the skyscrapers erected during Stalin’s old 
age, the author, while admitting that they add 
a ‘touch of distinction to the city’s architectonic’, 
adds: *. . . but they are not popular, because 
considerable floor-space is wasted on them, and 
their maintenance is costly and cumbrous’. And 
of the 26-storey Leningradskaya Hotel he informs 
the tourist that ‘the interior is overly sumptuous’, 
However, let me warn the tourist who contem- 
plates making a record of recent architectural 
monstrosities that the large statue of a girl ‘arms 


spread wide in happy, carefree welcome to the 


rising sun’ which used to top the ‘Armenia’ pro- 
vision shop in Pushkin Square was hastily ‘re- 
moved when, during a recent rainstorm, it sprang 
a leak in a place difficult to repair without causing 
general hilarity to passers-by. 

In contrast to the up-to-dateness of: the Soviet 
publication, the Nagel guide suffers substantially 
from being a paraphrase of Rado’s Guide Book 
to the Soviet Union published in Berlin in 1929. 


In its time the Rado guide was no doubt a good- 


one. Since then, however, the two cities that are 
described with Baedeker thoroughness have been 
transformed by six five-year plans, by war and 
blockade, and by vast post-war housing pro- 
grammes. The rewriter of the original text pays 
scant attention to these changes. True, he has 
‘succeeded in placing Stalin by Lenin’s side in 
the Mausoleum, but, on the other hand, he has 
completely misplaced a building as important 
as that of the Supreme Soviet in the Kremlin 
and left in detailed descriptions of such major 
monuments as the Catherine Palace at Pushkin, 
the New Jerusalem Monastery at Istra and the 
Peterhof Palace outside-Leningrad which were 
completely destroyed during the late war. One 
of the maps, printed in 1958, shows the Meyer- 
hold Theatre, renamed over twenty years ago, 
and a main telephone exchange that was moved 
to another part of Moscow several years before 
the war. A tourist who set out on the basis of 
this expensive guide-book in search of places 
intriguingly listed as the Institute of Red Pro- 
fessors or the offices of Proletkult, or—perish the 
thought—were to follow the guide-book’s instruc- 
tions and order a ticket for Trotsk (‘which took 
its present name in memory of Leo Trotski’) 
might reasonably feel on his eventual return to 
his hotel that the publishers’ note asking for the 
reader’s indulgence was a little inadequate. This 
is the perfect mis-guide-book. 

Mrs Taylor’s popular guide, on the other hand, 
will. lead no one astray. The author, who made 
a prolonged stay in Moscow two years ago and 
who has the advantage of having known the 
Soviet Union well before the war, has deliber- 
ately planned her book to meet the needs of 
tourists travelling on the principal routes open 
to foreigners. The only serious criticism I have 
to make of this book is that it does not include 
Central Asia, now open to tourists. But it may be 
warmly recommended tod those whose travel 
allowances do not permit them to journey much 
farther than Moscow and Leningrad. 

The sugar-beet king’s mansion on the embank- 
ment of the river Moskva, which houses the 
British Embassy in Moscow, faces the Kremlin. 
For several months in 1941 Mr Elvin, then a 


young man mainly interested in long-distance — 


bicycling, spent the night hours in the hall of 
this building reflecting on the beauty of the 
Kremlin, taking telephone calls from Stalin’s 
office across the river and brewing tea with his 
cockney mate, Bill Hackett. The author’s duties 
provided him with few opportunities for observ- 
ing Russian life during the first five or six months 
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the war, but the adventures of the irrepressible 












































tion PB yackett in search of attractive ‘cobs’ (‘Great fat 
date legs . - - just *ow I likes *em’) may encourage 
aling Jf some visitors to Moscow to try their luck in a 
Old Bi geld: not covered by any of the guide-books under 
add Bf view, nor even in the otherwise exhaustive 
mic’, § Collins’s Phrase Book. 
‘ause RALPH PARKER 
and 
And 
orms ° e,e 
ou. | Parkinson on Politics 
tem- 
tural Bthe Evolution of Political Thought. By C. N. 
arms PARKINSON. University of London Press. 18s. 
pice We are in the habit of discussing the relative 
y res advantages of crossing the Atlantic by plane or 
yrang boat without the intervention of those who believe 
using jp that flying is not in God’s plan or that both forms 
of transport are undesirable because, heedless of 
oviet: Lord Acton, they give full executive authority to 
tially captains. If we could bring ourselves to apply 
Book (such common-sense to political thought, that 
1929, subject would not be in its present appalling 
good state. Professor Parkinson (of ‘Parkinson’s Law’) 
‘tare [has applied some common-sense to political 
been [istitutions, and his book will therefore shock the 
- and [holders of virtually all political beliefs of prac- 
pro- (tical importance in Europe and North America. 
pays [For this we can forgive him much; even the 
e has pnumerous and profound weaknesses of - his 
de in analysis. 
e has § The chief advantage of this book is that it dis- 
ortant [Bperses the cloud of complacency which has ob- 
emlin —§scured the rest of the world from the small 
major [comer of time, place and literature to which 
shkin, [political theory, as generally taught in Britain, 
id the . Bhas been confined. Tribal and Islamic political 
were. ffideas, the Indian and Chinese contribution, the 
. One» Btheory of Latin American dictatorship, are here 
Aeyer- fas well as Hobbes and Spinoza (whom Professor 
s ago, @§Parkinson rightly regards as the precursors of a 
noved Biscientific approach to political theory) and the 
before inevitable and second-rate Locke. It is salutary 
sis of land necessary to be told that Buddhist electoral 
places -Bprocedure was ‘far in advance of anything evolved 
1 Pro- fin Athens or Rome’, or for that matter in Britain; 
sh the fihat ‘of recent years Gandhi is almost alone in 
istruc- Bhaving anything new or useful to say about 
h took democracy’; or that ‘for progress in the science 
rotski’) flor art of politics we should perhaps look, first 
urn t0 and foremost, to India; and eventually to China’. 
for the Bits second advantage is a pleasant absence of 
>. This fhumbug, except perhaps about the ruling-class 
bligarchies of eightéenth-century Britain, for 
t hand; fvhom academic conservatives and champions of 
) made Bre enterprise like Professor Parkinson tend to 
go and Heel as sentimental as former beauty queens for 
vn the Bheir lost youth. (Still, unlike some other writers, 
leliber- fhe never confuses nostalgia with a political pro- 
eds of Bran me.) This volume is worth reading, if only 
S Opel Because it omits any discussion of Green, Bosan- 
I have Buet and the Pluralists, and refuses to regard 
includ? Hemocratic socialism’ and the modern Catholic 
may bE Phurch as having anything much to contribute 
travel 0 political ideas: rare enough qualities in any 
y MUCH Pook on political theory. Its third advantage is a 
nba lute and un-British empiricism. Much as Pro- 
the P= Parkinson evidently dislikes modern Com- 
ie mila hunism, he recognises. that it ‘has ‘at least 
thes ovided an answer to the practical problem of 
tistanct China’ and the USSR. He rightly points 
that the main practical objection to dictator- 
hall of B. *¢ P Pasa 
f the YP ‘fs not that it is inefficient or harsh, but that 
oO i he : 
Stalin’s | “M0 last more than a lifetime and that its 
with his F™Nation may involve civil war’. It is, after all, 
s duties POU! to be reminded that the object of insti- 
observ- PU0NS is, among other things, to work. 
‘months §| 1° offset these advantages the book has several 
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The three background books to 
the great debate 


KENNAN 


‘ The Reith Lectures have at last come to life with 
an appeal to reason that is fearless, personal, and free 
from platitude.’ The Sunday Times Third printing 

10s. 6d. net 





ACHESON rw" 
The World Today 
‘ At the very least I should like Mr Gaitskell to make 
this brilliant little book compulsory reading for all 
members of his Shadow Cabinet.’ R. H. S. Crossman 
New Statesman (Harvard U.P.) 17s. 6d. net 
Nuclear Weapons < ni 


KISSINGER Foreign Policy 


*... probably the most thorough study of strategy in 
nuclear warfare that has yet appeared.’ Manchester 
Guardian (Council on Foreign Relations) 40s. net 






New Grub Street 


GEORGE GISSING 
Introduction by G. W. STONIER 
One of Gissing’s most interesting and most 
powerful novels, New Grub Street has few 
rivals as a realistic picture of the literary 
life in. late Victorian England, and is of 
lasting. importance for students of character 
and period. 9s. 6d. net 


A Hero of 
Our Own Times 


Mikhail Yurevich Lermontov 
Translated from the Russian by 
EDEN and CEDAR PAUL 

Introduction by SIR MAURICE BOWRA 
The earliest of the Russian psychological 
novels, this is a beautifully written study of 
character, the hero, Pechorin, being a 

composite portrait of the author himself. 
7s. net 


Richard Hakluyt 


VOYAGES & DOCUMENTS 
Selected with an Introduction 
and Glossary by JANET HAMPDEN 
This selection from Hakluyt’s ‘ prose epic’ 
includes the most famous exploits of the 
Tudor seamen, and shows the scope of 
English advance into newly found parts of 
the world, from 1495 to 1594. 8s. 6d. net 











FROM THE ENDS 
OF THE EARTH 


An Anthology of 
Polar Writings compiled by 


AUGUSTINE COURTAULD 


An antho of passages from the writings of 
travellers to the Polar regions—from Homer and the 
time of legend to the twentieth century and the age 
of attainment. Augustine Courtauld, the compiler, 
spent a winter alone on the Greenland ice-cap, and 
was buried alive beneath the snow for six weeks. 
End-paper maps 21s. net 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Shakespeare 
Survey II 
EDITED BY 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The central theme of this year’s 
Survey is Shakespeare’s last plays. 
There are international notes and 
reviews, and a comprehensive Index 
to Surveys I-10. 27s. 6d. net 


Dr Johnson 
& Others 
S.C. ROBERTS 


Twelve essays on Dr Johnson, 
Thomas Fuller, Pepys and Boswell, 
Max Beerbohm, and others. ‘Al/ 
have Sir Sydney’s easy scholarship 
and charm.” THE TIMES. 8s. 6d. net 


English Satire 


JAMES SUTHERLAND 


In the Clark Lectures for 1956 
Professor Sutherland discusses the 
achievements of the English satirists 
in verse, prose, the novel, and in the 
theatre. 18s. 6d. net 


Art & Reality 
JOYCE CARY 
‘He traces the process of the creative 
activity as he has experienced it.’ 


LORD DAVID CECIL in the SUNDAY 
TIMES. 18s. 6d. net 


Roman History 
from Coins 


MICHAEL GRANT 


‘A model of how to fascinate the 
ignorant with a difficult subject.’ 
ANDREW WORDSWORTH in the 
NEW STATESMAN. 12s. 6d. net 


The Theory ot 
Proportion 1n 
Architecture 


P.H. sCHOLFIELD 


An account of the histury of the 
theory of proportion, with a new 
positive theory which reconciles the 
rival systems. 17 plates. 30s. net 
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weaknesses: an inadequate theoretical model 
adapted from the ancient Greek cyclical ones, a 
tendency to be blown off intellectual course, a 
lot of Crichel-Down type political grumbling, and 
a good many slapdash, debatable and inaccurate 
statements, some of which are no doubt inevi- 
table in a work of this scope. There will be plenty 
of time to criticise these. At present it is the 
reviewer’s pleasure to welcome an author who, if 
perhaps less capable of revolutionising political 
theory than could be wished, will make every 
reader of his book think, even those who teach 
his subject. This is not an achievement to be dis- 
missed lightly. But is Professor Parkinson’s pro- 
gramme for the future—‘that we must learn from 
a score of specialists before we venture to attempt 
the solution of a single minor problem’-— really 
very helpful to a society which must solve its 
political problems here and now? 
E. J. HopsBAWM 





The Letters of Gorky and Andreev, 1899-1912 
(translated by Lydia Weston) have been edited by 
Peter Yershov (Routledge, 25s.); and the Letters 
of the Brownings to George Barrett, by Paul 
Landis (University of Illinois Press, $ 6.50). There 
is a second edition, with a good many changes in 
the critical notes, of H. W. Garrod’s edition of 
Keats’s Poetical Works (Oxford, 70s.); and a re- 
vised edition of Milton, edited by Helen Darbi- 
shire, in the Oxford Standard Authors (16s.). 

Other new editions include: Gregory Bateson’s 
study of a New Guinea ritual, Naven, with one 
new chapter (Oxford: Stanford, California, 48s.); 
Thomas Woodrooffe’s River of Golden Sand 
(Faber, 18s.). Longmans have reissued three of 
J. G. Cozzens’s novels: Guard of Honour (18s.), 
Men and Brethren and Ask Me Tomorrow 
(12s. 6d. each). 














Atomic Radiation 
Dangers 
and what they mean to YOU 
H. W. Heckstall-Smith m.a. 


“ This excellent little handbook by a physicist 
should put the layman in possession of all the basic 
facts he must know if he is to form a reasoned 
opinion on the many controversial issues raised by 
atomic radiation.”—The Scotsman. 7s. 6d. 


DENT 


COMING JUNE 19 
Recommended by the Book Soci:ty 


The Virgin of 
Aldermanbury 
Mrs Robert Henrey 


The transformation of London’s heart from a 
wilderness of ragwort and shrubs to the concrete 
and glass City of To-morrow, in which young 
women will play a vital part, is described by Mrs. 
Henrey’s discerning pen. Colour frontispiece and 
monochrome plates by Phyllis Ginger. 20s. 











Everyman’s Vols. 3,4 &5 
ready 


Encyclopaedia _ jimz 2s 


Add these to your set (and other vols. as published) 
at the pre-completion price 21s, each. After com- 


pletion 24s. per vol. 
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The Solemnity of Martyrs 


Hendrik Terbrugghen. By BENEDICT NICOLSON. 
Lund Humphries. 6gns. 


A picture by Terbrugghen is always an uncom- 
fortable proposition. One can understand him 
being forgotten. He might have disappeared alto- 
gether but for the story that Rubens had praised 
him extravagantly — and that, it emerges, was put 
about by his son. It is not much wonder that 
there was no book on Terbrugghen before: the 
wonder is that there should be as splendid a book 
as this at all. Even at a time when the painting of 
Caravaggio and his followers is fashionable and 
acceptable, Terbrugghen remains a little difficult 
and remote. 

The Caravaggesque label does not quite fit 
him: with him we are more than ever aware that 
the label is always a subtle misnomer. Only Cara- 
vaggio himself took painting direct from nature 
as his one terrific justification, and however 
much appearance of ruthlessness his followers 
affected, none of them ever dispatched a subject 
with Caravaggio’s merciless, style-less and fatal 
stroke. None of them is at root much like Cara- 
vaggio, and Terbrugghen is singular among them. 
Where they are fluent, he is sombrely reflective. 
Even when he paints a single figure literally and 
directly, he broods upon it, pausing with a 
curious, un-Caravaggesque compunction. He is 
strangely engrossed, deterred, as if in two minds 
—until his musicians take on, as Mr Nicolson 
writes, ‘all the solemnity of martyrs’. The effect 
is ultimately incongruous: one is inclined to find 
in these figures not (as does Mr Nicolson) a 
moral content so much as a moral illustration of 
the inability of painters, in the most unpromising 
circumstances, to be other than their mysterious 
selves. When Terbrugghen’s subjects are com- 
plex, the Caravaggesque manner gives place to 
older ones (until he is overtaken by the baroque): 
the style and forms often have a Brescian look, 
and the confusions of space are not the mon- 
strous, meaningful disjunctions with which Cara- 
vaggio defies us but the dullish administrative 
muddles of a lesser mannerist. 

Terbrugghen has no doubt feet of clay placed 
unsteadily in several camps: if there were no 
more to him he would not be worth so grand a 
book. But there is more to him. In the hesitation 
and the compunction, even in the incongruity — 
the mute arrested look of personages all decked 
out for expressive business yet unable to express 
anything—there is a quality of discovery. The 
painter hesitates as if incredulous—as if he and 
his colleagues and their appalling models were 
translated into a world which only he can see is 
new and strange beyond belief. 

In truth, they were translated. The defiant act 
with which Caravaggio put the old ideal -dream 
of art to flight was the act of painting from nature. 
The weight which he. placed on the act and the 
force which he gave -it welded painting and its 
real visual material inseparably together .for the 
first time..It set up, incidentally, the possibility 
of many more attitudes to the real Ildok of nature 
than his own: it established a new order of visual 
equation--between the matter of art and of the 
world, and the prospect of endless evocative 
accords between pigment and the common look 
of things—the values which we think of as 
painterly. Caravaggio is not ‘painterly’ in this 
sense. He does not (as Mr Nicolson describes 


Terbrugghen) pause ‘over ‘the evanescence’ of * 


reflected lights’, he’ is desperately set on scotch- 
ing his subject immediately. Indeed, who does 
pause like this before Terbrugghen? The effect 
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of Caravaggio’s revolution is to liberate into the Mc 
real world of actual visual impression—the heren 
natural, credible world we see—the grand cop. interr 
structive, comprehensive and symbolic purposes basis 
of art. How reasonable to hesitate on this thresh- devel 
old, before a step which was in fact to occupy They b 
great painters for three hundred years, a step | emphas 
which even now may not turn out to be in the | spondet 
fullest sense possible! and the 
A man in a story by Wells is made to move so | vented. 
fast that nothing else seems to move at all. Only | ‘Yours i 
Terbrugghen appears to see at all: everyone else | that a 
in his pictorial world is embarrassingly transfixed, | Games | 
unaware of the visual medium around them in | by own 
which Terbrugghen’s glance is moving incredu- } by goin 
lous. It is the genuine heroism of painting, to see } One do 
for the first time, and Terbrugghen is not all hero.. } grand g 
His art is split by the difficult issue: on every side | that the 
vision presents him with the characteristic dilem- | honour 
mas of modern European painting. Local colour § honour | 
or tonal colour? Impression or description? § does shc 
Above all, what kind of order is there in the visual § All the 
disorder of the world? The pictures betray every- ] the uno! 
where the difficulty which such problems present. } not with 
Terbrugghen is not quite a great painter: he is § unobtru: 
too much the victim of circumstances, just because § behave | 
his serious perceptiveness recognises what the § things ar 
circumstances are. no reaso 
Benedict Nicolson feels the dilemma and divi- ] and perf 
sion of Terbrugghen acutely. He presents them,. | games— 
diagnosed and documented, without simplification | and othe 
—at least until he takes as text for a peroration § not, inde 
the celebrated (and, for all the light it can now J than nor 
shed on either party,: over-celebrated) connec- § internati 
tion with Vermeer. Terbrugghen’s own distinc- § success < 
tion is great enough. He discovers how forms— § as well a: 
human forms—can materialise out of colour and § men in tl 
tone, gather volume and displace light. He begins J the ideal 
to ‘collect the beauties which paint and light make } pineteent 
together, from lustre and incrustation, reflection, ] an abler 
transparency and refraction. He invents (no doubt § than in z 
on the Brescian model, of which we seldom heat J were hig! 
enough) simple symmetries of design which estab- | We are 
lish the kind of prosaic and unpretending monu- § economic 
mentality that is natural to the visual realism of f from bei 
modern Europe. He perceives at the end, with ff least as y 
extraordinary brilliance, the spatial meaning of | West to | 
tone in this new style, in which the part that § the corru 
linear perspective played before is shared by § more squ 
another convention, and contrasts of tone are seeN than abo 
to diminish in exact proportion as they recede only illos 
back into space. He is a good painter, and luckily J ip. chapt 
he now has a good book. which de: 
LAWRENCE GOWING happy in 
times, ma 
like most 
among th 
The Example of Pelops |f™® 
someone 
Sport and Society: a Symposium. Edited by Jsport ang 
ALEX NATAN. Bowes & Bowes. 21s. ctisy, it 1 
Among the variety of subjects depicted in sculp- Jad corr 
ture on the faces of the temples of ancient Olym- purpose. 
pia, the one given pride of place (in the east § Natan ; 
pediment of the Temple of Zeus) was the prepat- for exam 
ations for the chariot race between Pelops and jnwadays 
Oenomaos, King of Pisa. All who passed by this Jitgrettabl. 
noble group, near to the Stadium, knew that that the hi 
Pelops had won the race by bribing the King’s fbttrayed \ 
charioteer. mention 
It is the main failing of this cosmopolitan book #Mat the ( 
of essays, in which the modern Olympic Games [P% betwe: 
provide the dominant theme, that the authors re- SW this 
fuse to take it for granted that sportsmanship, Pal in ti 
and purity of conduct and of motive, have tended #F™ " w 
more far-r 


to be the exception rather than the rule in sport 
On the subject of fair play, some are idealists, 
some pessimists, but none, I think, realists. The 
idealists make statements of this kind: 
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Most important of all, the ethos of fair play in- 
herent and implicit in sport could inspire on an 
jnternational scale and among men of all nations a 
basis for accepting the increasingly complex 
development of international law. 

They believe that fair play is the norm in sport, and 
emphasise any facts that disguise the lack of corre- 
spondence between the realities of modern sport 
and the myth of Sport the nineteenth century in- 
yented. For example, the writer of an essay called 
Yours is the Earth’ (a German) labours the point 
that a number of competitors in the Olympic 
Games have sacrificed a prize they could have had, 
by owning up to an infringement of the rules, or 
by going out of their way to help an opponent. 
One does not underrate the motives behind these 
grand gestures of sportsmanship in pointing out 
that they do not go unrewarded, and that the 
honour they gain is if anything greater than the 
honour of gold medals and cups. (This of course 
does show how highly the public values fair play.) 
All the same, the fair play that really matters is 
the unobtrusive kind. Certainly modern sport is 
not without it, but it is surely counterbalanced by 
unobtrusive dirty play. Sportsmen behave as we 
behave in our daily lives: they do honourable 
things and they do dishonourable things. There is 
no reason why we should suddenly become pure 
and perfect while we are indulging in sports and 
games—or rather, there are reasons why we should 
and other equally strong reasons why we should 
not, indeed, why we should behave rather worse 
than normally. All the more so in contemporary 
international sport, when the material rewards for 
success are so inflated, for the so-called amateur 
as well as the professional. Because of this, sports- 
men in the big time probably do conform less with 
the ideals of sportsmanship than they did in the 
nineteenth century (and yet—has modern cricket 
an abler gamesman than W. G.?), though no less 
than in ancient Greece, where again the rewards 
were high. 

We are mostly resigned by now to the fact that 
economics, in one way or another, prevents play 
from being as fair as we think it used to be, or at 
least as we would like it to be. Yet we seem in the 
West to find it difficult to reconcile ourselves to 
the corruption of sport by politics. To be so much 
more squeamish about. the bad effects of politics 
than about those of economics on sport is not 
only illogical but even rather sordid. Certainly, 
the chapter contributed to this book by its editor, 
which deals eloquently with this matter of the un- 
happy influence of politics on sport in recent 
times, makes depressing reading. Natan, himself, 
like most of his more intelligent contributors, is 
among the pessimists in regard.to the question of 
sportsmanship. But while it is gratifying to see 
someone take the lid off modern international 
sport and give us a whiff in of its stinking hypo- 
ctisy, it must be asked whether the hypocrisy 
ad corruption do not serve a useful social 
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Natan and certain other contributors lament, 
for example, the grip which chauvinism has 
nowadays on the Olympic Games. Now, it may be 
tegrettable from the point of view of sport itself 
that the high ideals of the Baron de Coubertin are 
betrayed when the press and the public—not.to 
Mention the national administrators of sport— 
teat the Games as-contests between nations and 
hot between individuals, yet from a wider point of 
new this rivalry between nations may be bene- 
ial in that it provides a means of sublimating 

valries which might otherwise seek expression in 
more far-reaching and dangerous forms. If inter- 
maional sport were more sporting, more like we 
mink it ought to be, it might be less of a safety- 
lve. Perhaps the very corruptness of modern 
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Lost Victories the war memoirs of 
Field Marshal Erich von Man- 
Stein isa very important book. Themost 
independent-minded of the German 
generals, yon Manstein has written his 
personal and very controversial account 
of the war from the invasion of Poland 
to the final battles in Russia. Captain B. 
H. Liddell Hart contributes a Foreword. 

Illustrated, 50s 





MY DEAREST ee 
LOUISE #; 


Letters of Marie Louise and Napoleon, 1813-1814 
Edited by Baron Carl-Fredrik Palmstierna 


From the Swedish royal archives come 
the unpublished letters of Marie Louise 
to her husband, written during his cam- 
paigns. With Napoleon’s replies they give 
an illuminating glimpse of his family life. 
‘A great deal more than a footnote to 
history for specialists . . . a story of con- 
siderable pathos’ H. D. Ziman, Daily 
Telegraph. Illustrated, 25s 


DUEL OF ANGELS 


The script of the Jean Giraudoux play, 
brilliantly translated by Christopher 
Fry, is now available. 8s 6d 


JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL 


Louis T. Stanley is a highly individual- 
istic writer, and his book concentrates on 
unusual aspects of the Duchy that are 
often overlooked. Illustrated, 25s 
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**A holy terror, 
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preface by }. W. BROGAN 
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Fifty Alpine plants described, 
analysed and discussed by 


FRANK BARKER 


with 44 line drawings 
and 6 colour plates by 
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sport gives it its social value. Perhaps, in the long 
run, the gloom of the pessimists is as irrelevant as 
the faith of the idealists. 

Natan’s own essay may be open to criticism, 
but it is informed and thoughtful and readable, and 
one wishes he had written the whole book himself 
rather than edited a symposium. Most of his con- 
tributors are given either to cant or to chattiness, 
and some don’t even seem to know what they are 
talking about. One, for instance, contributes a 
piece on the British attitude to sport which in- 
cludes the nowadays inevitable knowing remarks 
about U and non-U: he describes as non-U a 
game, soccer, that is played at Eton, Winchester 
and Charterhouse; again, he misses the primordial 
fact that the upper class is the class which prefers 
sports to games. 

Many of the most interesting questions in the 
sociology of sport are nowhere touched on (there 
would have been room had there been less over- 
lapping on other subjects)—for example, the 
position of horse-racing in England as the one 
and only topic of conversation that cuts through all 
class barriers; or, why horse-racing is socially 
respectable and greyhound-racing is not; or, to 
what extent the public at large gets aesthetic as 
well as partisan interest from watching sports and 
games, and how this varies from country to 
country. 

In conclusion it must be said that the book does 
contain one contribution of value—a paper by 
Adrian Stokes reprinted, in a slightly abbreviated 
form, from a scientific journal. Apart from being 
on a far higher intellectual level than everything 
else in the book, it is the only piece which man- 
ages to convey the impression that its author has 
himself actually enjoyed taking part in games 
or sports. 

Davip SYLVESTER 
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England’s on the Anvil! 


A collection of portraits, essays and reviews 
ranging from Rabelais to Gibbon, Corvo and 
Kipling. 18s 


Rex Warner 


The Young Caesar 


An imaginary autobiography of Julius Caesar, 
by the distinguished scholar and novelist. 
‘A wonderful book which grows in the memory’ 


c V. WEDGWOOD 16s 


Charles Peguy 
Temporal & Eternal 


‘Notre Jeunesse’ and ‘ Clio I’ translated and 
abridged by Alexander Dru. 
The essence of Peguy’s thought on mystique 
and politique. Harvill Press 168 


Nicholas Blake 


A Penknife in my Heart 


‘The extraordinary edge and force of the 
Nicholas Blake books are something quite by 
themselves in detective fiction.” exizasera owen 
Crime Club Choice 12s 6d 
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The Red Priest 


Vivaldi: Genius of the Baroque. By Marc 
PINCHERLE. Gollancz. 21s. 


Fifty years ago Vivaldi was barely known, even 
to musical historians, except as the composer of 
some concertos which Bach had deigned to 
transcribe for keyboard instruments. Yet today 
the publication of his complete works—the in- 
strumental ones, at least—is well advanced, and 
more than a hundred of his concertos figure in 
the current gramophone catalogues, some of 
them as best-sellers. It was about time that a 
book on Vivaldi was published in English, and 
in default of a completely new one it was intelli- 
gent to choose M. Pincherle’s Vivaldi for trans- 
lation. This is the second of his two books on the 
composer. First published in 1955, it summed 
up for the general reader the results of his earlier 
examination of Vivaldi’s instrumental music, and 
supplemented it with an account of his operas 
and church music, as well as of his life and times. 
The present translation is intelligent if not grace- 
ful; in one or two places the sense is distorted, 
as when (p. 76) ‘plusieurs’ is translated as ‘most’, 
and on p. 98 the word ‘rarely’ has dropped out. 
The sub-title of the book was not a part of the 
French edition and is quite out of character with 
Pincherle’s sane and factual approach to his sub- 
ject. 

Scholars often find difficulty in presenting 
their researches to non-specialists, but in this 
book Pincherile succeeds brilliantly. It is above 
all the misleading impression of uniformity that 
he manages to: dispel. The charge that Vivaldi 
wrote not six hundred concertos but the same 
concerto six hundred times was made by. the 
finest living Italian composer, but that doesn’t 
make it any the less untrue. Pincherle’s detailed 
and affectionate knowledge of the whole of 
Vivaldi’s vast output enables him to refute Dalla- 
piccola quite convincingly. Not only are the con- 
certos diverse in form, but they give evidence of 
a continually inquiring mind, eager to seize on 
new instrumental effects. Vivaldi was one of the 
first to make orchestral use of the clarinet and 
the horn, yet he could also find a use—in a 
funeral concerto, significantly enough—for such 
obsolete instruments as the viols and the 
shawms. 

It is true that some of his writing is slapdash, 
and true too that he displays none of Bach’s 
capacity for concentrated development, and little 
of the refinement of his French contemporaries 
such as Couperin. In this respect he is limited 
by the simple historical fact that he was an 
Italian composer and that he lived from 1678 to 
1741. Pincherle’s book shows us just what this 
meant. There was an insatiable demand for new 
music of all kinds, above all in Venice, where 
Vivaldi was born and spent much of his life. 
His scores alone, with their scribbled semi- 
quavers and their lapSes into shorthand, indi- 
cate the speed at which he had to compose, and 
the inscription on his opera Tito Manlio ‘fatta in 
5 giorni’? makes Bach’s. weekly cantatachore seem 
almost leisurely. 

But what criteria.can we use to distinguish 
good music from bad, when it is all written under 
such hectic conditions? We can hardly expect 
profundity, but where Vivaldi scores over almost 
all his contemporaries is in the extraordinary 
vitality and robustness of his imagination. Not 
only are his paragraphs longer-breathed, but 
time and again he transfigures the clichés of his 
period by some felicitéus stroke of instrumenta- 
tion. Vitality and robustness—what odd 
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characteristics to find in an asthmatic little red- 


headed priest, whose health was so bad that he 


was granted a special dispensation not to say 
Mass. Yet he attained a higher standard than 
had ever been known from his famous orchestra 
of female foundlings at the Pieta; for thirty 
years or so his music was famous all over 
Europe, and he made and spent a fortune before 
being given his pauper’s funeral in Vienna. If 
we love his music it must be above all for its 
sheer energy — the energy that more profound and 
more refined music often lacks. 
JEREMY NOBLE 


Airborne War 


Arnhem, By Major-GeneraL R. E. URQUHART, 
Cassell. 21s. 


Daedalus Returned. By BARON VON DER HEYDTE, 
Hutchinson. 16s. 


Crete and Arnhem are the two great names in 
the history of airborne warfare, and by an odd 
coincidence General Kurt Student was the victor 
of both. It was he who blocked Montgomery’s 
northward drive from the Belgian-Dutch border 
for long enough to compel the remnants of 
Urquhart’s force to withdraw. from Arnhem. Yet 
how easily might the two operations have had 
different results, Crete 
Student’s paratroops, Arnhem in the breaching 
of the Rhine defences. Most people now assume 
that Student’s attack on Crete was brilliant in 
conception because it succeeded, and that Arnhem 
was a mistake because it failed. In fact, of the 
two plans, Arnhem was the sounder. Strategically 
it-made more sense, and tactically it had a better 
chance of success. General Urquhart does not 
now doubt that his task was feasible, but he 
finds faults in the plan, and faults in the execu- 
tion of it, all of which were foreseeable and 
therefore avoidable. But a comparison with the 
Cretan operation shows that the causes of a 
failure are often identical with the incidents of 
a success. 

Urquhart says that his men should have been 
dropped nearer the bridge over the Lower Rhine; 
but the best part of one of his battalions was 
astride its northern end within a few hours of 
landing, while the Germans took six days to cover 
as many miles from their dropping zone to their 
main objective at Canea. Urquhart’s Division 
could not be landed in a single group because of 
shortage of transport aircraft; nor, for the same 
reason, could Student’s. Urquhart was not relieved 
by the Second Army because the Germans cut 
their line of advance behind them; but Student's 
sea-borne force, which was to follow up his para- 
troops, was totally destroyed by the British Navy. 
Urquhart was desperately short of food and 
ammunition; Student’s soldiers starved for five 
days. Urquhart could make little headway through 
the houses of Arnhem; Student had to penetrate 
some of the most difficult mountains. in Europe. 
The parallels could be multiplied. Perhaps the 
reason why the Cretan operation succeeded and 
the Arnhem operation failed, was that the British 
defenders in Crete had little armour and could 
not be reinforced, while the Germans at Arnhem 
included a large number of panzer troops, and 
their communications with Germany were almost 
unimpeded. While the Rhine was the last and 
strongest defence line on the borders of the Reich, 
Crete had no essential part in our strategy. 

These strategic reasons are not those given by 
General Urquhart to account for his ill-success. 
He attributes it mainly to the lack of thrustfulness 
on the part of Horrocks’s relieving force. ‘I think 
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. ‘I think 


itis possible,’ he writes, ‘that for once Horrocks’s 
enthusiasm was not transmitted adequately to 
those who served under him.’ This opinion might 
he sustained in regard to the leading infantry of 
the 43rd Division when they debouched from the 
Nimegen bridgehead, but until they reached that 
point the advance of XXX Corps over the eight 


‘Phridges captured by the American airborne forces 


tad been dashing and successful. Urquhart does 
not give them sufficient credit, nor does he analyse 
in any detail the reasons why their advance then 
sowed down. It was the pencil-thinness. of. the 
northward thrust, the congestion of traffic on. the 
single main road, the presence of large numbers 
gf Germans on both flanks of the advance, the 
jiversion of essential supplies from Montgomery 
9 Patton, and the uselessness.of armour in coun- 
gy sliced up by canals, marshes and woods. He 
writes as if he were still in Arnhem, unable to 
mderstand why others did not understand his 
desperate plight. In this book he relives the dis- 





appointment of the nine most terrible days of 
his life. He has not since read, or at least nowhere 
quotes, any of the accounts of what was happen- 
ing south of the Lower Rhine. He is still bewil- 
dered. Chester Wilmot, de Guingaud, Saunders, 
the divisional and regimental historians (particu- 
lly of the Guards Armoured Division), might 
mver have told the story from the other side. 
His own account of what he did and saw at 
Amhem is clear and often moving. He throws no 
blame on his troops except by the familiar criti- 
that their stubbornness in defence was not 
matched in the initial stages by an aggressiveness 
which might have saved them their later ordeal. 
leaves important questions unanswered. Why, 
for instance, did he not use his reserve battalions 
when they were needed more urgently in the 
town than to guard the dropping-zones for the 
second and third waves? Why did the aircraft not 
return for a second lift on the first day (as Student 
did in Crete), and why was the Polish airborne 
brigade not dropped south of Arnhem Bridge in 
the first wave? How can he explain the failure to 
iform London of the exact limits of his peri- 
er, when at least two wireless sets, one of 
hich was the BBC’s, were in constant touch with 
home base? This failure meant that nearly all 
his supplies were dropped outside his lines. Why, 
mally, did he not use the unbroken civilian tele- 
hone system to speak directly to Browning at 
Nijmegen? These are all questions which the 
ficial war history must answer. 
Daedalus Returns tells the Cretan story from 
he point of view of the German battalion com- 
lander who was dropped at zero hour near Canea 
ind seven days later received the surrender of the 
own. There is even less discussion of the strategic 
foblem than in Urquhart’s book, and the tactics 
sketchily described. Baron von der Heydte is 
lore concerned with the personalities of the bat- 
ilion, which included the far from heroic boxer 
chmelling, and with the wastefulness of battles. 
most German writers of the war he regards 
ven his triumphs with melancholy and sentimen- 
ity. So morose was his advance to Canea that 
lé wonders how he ever found the energy to 
tach it. He hated war. A great phil-Hellene, he 
4% desperately unhappy to find that the Cretans 
liked the Germans. Like Urquhart’s, this book 
4 contribution to the final history, but not a 
story in itself. 
NIGEL NICOLSON 





The latest volume in the Australian war series 
Air War Against Fapan, 1943-45, by George 
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Mian, The Campaign in Western Asia, by 
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A. L. ROWSE 


The Later Churchills 


The author of The Early Churchills concludes his 
chronicle of a remarkable family, from the eight- 
eenth century to the present day and Sir Winston’s 


retirement from politics. 12 plates. 


35s. 


MARTIN BOYD 


Much Else in Italy 


This book breaks new ground for a well-known 
author, two of whose novels have been Book 
Society choices and one a Literary Guild choice. 
It is the story of two journeys, the one actual, 


the other in the minds of the travellers. 
3 plates. 18s. 
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(June 26) 


FRANK KNIGHT 


The Sea Story 


A valuable companion and guide to the reading 
of books about the sea; it embraces history, 
travel and discovery, technical matters, and 


adventures, both fact and fiction. 
12 plates. 21s. 
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NINETEEN THIRTY-ONE 


POLITICAL CRISIS 
R. Bassett 


A detailed re-examination of the 1931 crisis, 
which has no equal in political history, in the 
light of authoritative information made available 
in recent years and of hitherto unpublished 


material. 42s. 


(Fuly 3) 


LABOUR AND POLITICS 


1900-1906 


Frank Bealey and Henry Pelling 


Reviews the momentous events of the 


six years 


between the foundation of the Labour Party and 
its emergence on the Parliamentary scene with 
some thirty M.P.s. A sequel to Henry Pelling’s 
Origins of the Labour Party 1800-1900. 30s. (July) 
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RICHARD 
CHARLES 


A Pride of Relations 


‘To write of one’s relations 
for the enjoyment of others, 
in a manner that is not senti- 
mental, boring or boastful, is 
a greater challenge than it 
sounds. Mr. Richard Charles, 
in his enchanting novel, 





has succeeded in full measure. He writes with real 


humour.’—Times Literary Supplement. 
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EARLY AUTUMN FICTION 


Theresa’s Choice 


RACHEL CECIL 


Lady David Cecil’s first novel brilliar.tly 
depicts three different social circles in 
the London of the late 1920s. 18s. 


Strangers 


-When We Meet 


EVAN HUNTER 


The author of THE BLACKBOARD 
JUNGLE this time explores life and love 
in an American ‘exurban development’. 

18s. 


Family Secret 


FRANCES AGLE 


An entirely new angle on ‘ the battle of 
the sexes ’—described by The New York 
Times asa ‘grade A first novel’. /3s. 6d. 


* DOVER BOOKS’ 


A handsome series of paperbound books. 

Printed on good quality paper; sheets sewn 

as in cloth-bound books; suitable for re- 
binding; attractive covers. 


A. OZENFANT 
Foundations of 


Modern Art 


16s. 


H. HOFFDING 
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Illus. 16s. 
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Win at Chess Bs. 


_ W. P. KER 
Epic and Romance. 


Essays on Medieval Literature 16s. 


Full list, together with details of wide 
range of Scientific titles, is available on 
request to 
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They Spied On England 


CHARLES WIGHTON 
and GUNTER PEIS 


The startling true story of German agents in 
Britain—where they operated, what they 
achieved—hbased on the private diaries of the 
head of the German Secret Service. 


Illustrated. 18s. Od. 


Safer Than A Known Way 
IAN MacHORTON 
(in collaboration with Henry Maule) 
The remarkable and inspiring story of a 
wounded young officer’s 100-day struggle 


through Jap-occupied Burma to _ rejoin 
Wingate’s Chindit Force. Illustrated. 18s. 0d. 


They Fought Alone 
MAURICE BUCKMASTER 


The wartime head of the French Section of 
Special Operations Executive, tells the full 
thrilling story of the exploits of British 
Secret Agents in France. 18s. Od. 


All prices are net. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK 
OF FAMOUS LIVES 


Complete, vivid portraits of 40 
famous men and women, past 
and present, written by a galaxy 
of famous writers especially for 





children. Illustrated. 16s. Od. 
ODHAMS 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


FOR CHILDREN 


Yet another new impression of 
this wonderful colourgravure 
book of knowledge that has 
been universally acclaimed. 
Over 2,500 illustrations, 1,250 in 
full colour. Over 70 famous 
writers and artists have con- 
tributed to this work that 
entertains as it instructs. 27s. 6d. 
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Bonganga 
SYLVIA and PETER DUNCAN 


The deeply moving human story of a young 
doctor-missionary’s 20-year fight against 
paganism, ignorance and disease in the 


Belgian Congo. Illustrated. 21s. 0d, 


And The River Flowed On 
JAMES MEESTER 


Two inspectors of the Kenya Police spent a 
holiday sailing a small dinghy down the little- 
known Tana River. The result is a highly 
entertaining and amusing travel book. 


Illustrated. 18s. Od. 


Champagne & Chandeliers 


CHARLES GRAVES 


A sparkling evocation of a past era—the story 
of London’s fabulous Café de Paris, its 
clientele and the stars who entertained them, 
Illustrated. 


21s. Od, . 
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A book to start a new enthusiaen 1 | 


GETTING TO KNOW 





by 


Showell Styles 


MOUNTAINS 






Edited by 
Jack Cox 


NTSTLU ERAT 
THE WORLD’S 
BOOKSHOP 


For BOOKS * * 


@ That’s what I call quick 
service—I telephoned Foyles 
at 10 a.m. and the book 
(although it was out-of-print) 
reached me by the next 
morning’s post. ® 
—A Customer’s Letter 








Each year thousands of people look to the hills 
for their pleasure, whether it be simple fell 
walking or the more vigorous thrills of the 
rock face. This book helps these enthusiasts 
by giving them all the necessary practical 
routine hints on the craft of mountaineering. 


Illustrated by seven half-tone plates and line 
drawings throughout. The photograph on the 


jacket is of Bewfell and Rossett Gill from 
Gimmer Crag, Langdale Pike. 


12s. 6d. net. 


From all booksellers 
or in case of difficulty 
at 13/6 post free 
from George Newnes 
Limited, Tower 
House, Southampton 
Street, W.C.2. 
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Coming 30 June 


YOUNG CHILDREN 

IN HOSPITAL 

JAMES ROBERTSON 

Foreword by Ronald Mac Keith 

A searching examination of the psychological 
implications for young children of going to hoe 
with proposals for a new approach to hospii 
practice. Parents as well as professional persons 
will find this book both informative and stimulating. 
It will give them courage to seek from hospitals the 
kind of care they intuitively want for their children 
but too often hesitate to demand because they are 
lay people. The movement to humanize m 
care in hospitals will be hastened by the demands 
of enlightened parents who approach the problem 
without fanaticism but with conviction and under 
standing such as may come from books like this. 
Cloth boards, 9s 6d net; paper covers, 4s 6d net 
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PETER & CAROLINE 


A Child Asks about Childbirth 

and Sex 

STEN HEGELER 

Foreword by Prof. W. C. W. Nixon 

‘If there is a better way to answer the natural 


questions of small children, then we have yet 
see it.’ Health Education Fournal. 
‘One of the best recent books to give yo’ 
children an idea of sex matters.’ Nursery Wor 
‘I consider this book first rate, supreme in tact 
and delicacy. It could solve the problems of 
countless parents.’ Yorkshire Evening Post. 

7s 6d né 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


‘Gissinc: the English Gorki with a butterfly 
collar,’ says Mr G. W. Stonier in his introduc- 
tion to New Grub Street*. Moscow, transmuted, 





yung [becomes Camberwell and is lamed. It is as well 
ainst [tp remember the Russian quality of our very 
be suburban novelist for, like Meredith and Dis- 


reli, Gissing brings an alien’s or exile’s uncon- 
ventional insight into English society. They are all 
self-created foreigners: Disraeli, the Jew; Mere- 
dith with his German education and his Welsh 
ilusions; Gissing living abroad in dreams of 
Renaissance man and the Greek classics while 
he listens to the Museum cough in the Reading 
Room of Great Russell Street. (A scholar, Giss- 
ing must be one of our few novelists who is also 
a linguist; he spoke French perfectly, read Ger- 
mn and Italian easily, beside the classical 
ngues. He knew some Spanish and attempted 
Russian.) One sees what moods and material the 
yglish novel has lost in being written by 
Englishmen; that is to say, by those Englishmen 
ho, in Mr Stonier’s good phrase, could ‘only 
dramatise their own self-satisfactions’. And we 
call that the great Russian novels of the nine- 
tenth century arose from the failure of a class, 
hereas the English sprang out of its success. 

Gissing’s failure and his exile are the cause of 
his fame. We are driven back, as always with 
—mmmperfect artists, to the entanglement of the 
nagperson and his work. As Mr Walter Allen has 
intedly said in The English Novel the fiction 
Gissing is ‘too personal, the powerful expres- 
on of a grudge’. No other English novelist until 
ben had had a chip the size of Gissing’s; self- 
ing, spiritless, resentful, humourless, his 
tid bleat drags down his characters and his 
ds. There is a disturbing complacency in 
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—_ im as he stands at the sink and tells us that life 
hospi wretched and defeating and many an indig- 
Piating. (@ant reader must have felt that Gissing was 


epic. Like the young Jasper Milvain in New 


oy a b Street he seems to raise his chin and talk 
a the upper air when talking about himself. 

roblem Jtd then, like many men whose life is shut in 
— unbelievable domestic wretchedness, Gissing 
1s 6d net Wes self-centred and did not recognise that, if 


is going in for this sort of thing, one had 

ter open one’s eyes and recognise that life is 

ut merely dreary and miserable; it is savagely 

uel and utterly appalling. Gissing wrote less 

the horror he knew than of the apathy which 

engendered. He writes as if he were a mere 
To return to Mr Stonier : 

One need only lose oneself in London or 
in the similar streets of any large town, to ex- 
Perience the monotony of anguish uppermost 
in Gissing. He respects the low affront, not 

ing, in imagination, to overpaint it with 
bright colours; the life behind windows does 
Rot grow comic or enormous; distance lends 
No enchantment, and no music steals up the 
gutters to transform what is into what is not. 
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New Grub Street. By GEORGE GISSING. Introduc- 

by G. W. SToNIER. Oxford. 9s. 6d. 

na The Private Life of Henry Maitland. By MorLEY 
: 4 Edited by MorcHarD BiIsHop. Richards 
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A Chip the Size of a Block 


He lacks the fairy or imp of entertainment; but 
as the bias of fiction-writing goes, that is not 
such a disadvantage. He cannot help seeing 
plain, being faithful, taking the bad tooth into 
account. 
Gissing is very Russian in his overpowering 
sense of the stale and unoccupied hours we have 
to lug around with us and this is his peculiar 
importation into the English novel. 

Today, Mr Walter Allen’s suggestion of the 
grudge is more interesting. In some ways the 
grudge of several of our young novelists 
resembles Gissing’s, as if Gissing were their 
perverse prophet and progenitor. There are 
hints of it in all his work and it is particularly 
strong in New Grub Street. The grudge is con- 
cerned with education and opportunity. It has 
two aspects. Why pass an Education Act, giving 
clever Board School boys the chance to become 
cultivated men when they will only find them- 
selves in stultifying and unseemly surroundings 
and without the means to live in some accord 
with their minds; and why educate ordinary 
boys so that they can become the customers for 
everything that is vulgar and trivial in popular, 
commercial culture. When Gissing wrote New 
Grub Street, the new journalism with its obses- 
sion with things like ‘What the Queen Eats’ was 
showing its first signs. Now, it is easy to show 
that either the competitive instinct or the 
reforming spirit of social conscience— both of 
which Gissing lacked—were required of the 
clever Board School boy. in- return for his 
privilege. Gissing resented that only the rich 
could join the Past. For the unclever, Gissing 
had somehow got the idea (as Mr Walter Allen 
says) that the aim of education was merely to 
teach people to read books. He was the scornful 
scholarship winner. (He appears to make one 
exception in his dislike of the new journalism; 
in its higher forms of popularisation it educates 
women. One recognises here the man who 
suffered from the tongues of ignorant viragoes.) 

The grudge of Gissing is the grudge of the 
outsider. He shows the psychological character- 
istics in his attitude to the prostitute and the 
servant girl he married. The violence in these 
vicious women is really matched, not by the 
passivity of his temperament, but by what one 
suspects to be the isolation and ruthlessness of 
his own mind. Morley Roberts, in his disguised 
biography of Gissing, now happily issued with 
a key}, believed that Gissing simply desired the 
whole sex and, in his self-imposed loneliness 
and incapable of love, thought anyone would 
do. One has the horrible suspicion that he felt 
punishment justified him and so set him free. 
But—to get on more certain ground — Gissing 
was an outsider in rejecting modern society 
altogether because it did not provide a place for 
the recalcitrant scholar and the pure artist who 
was poor. The theme of New Grub Street is 
the tragedy of the intellectual worker. The book 
is a full conspectus of the literary situation 
done with Gissing’s grey exactitude and clarity. 
The vulgar comic view of writers as a collection 
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of eccentrics is dropped; he catches their funda- 
mental dignity, anxiety and egotism. It is bad 
enough to be an artist, with its appalling gift of 
self-knowledge, without being obliged to kill the 
love of your wife, slave till you are blind, and 
end ill, half-starved and counting the pennies, 
behind the tightly drawn curtains of lower 
middle-class respectability. The portrait of the 
wretched, gifted and only moderately saleable 
Reardon in this book is masterly, for Gissing is 
unremitting in observation. Without money a 
James or a Shaw would just as certainly go 
down to the smell of last night’s dinner in the 
seedy backroom. Gissing’s simple description of 
the writer’s day as he sits at his desk is exact, 
touching and terrifying; one feels half-elated, 
half-sickened at the end of it. For, allowing for 
one deficiency in Reardon’s character, the mor- 
bid lack of will, the portrait would serve for any 
novelist. 

Those who have the grudge nowadays have, 
of course, no interest in Gissing’s concept of the 
artist or in his belief in the culture he belongs 
to. All the same, the conditions of literary 
society have not changed much since Gissing’s 
times. Journalism, with its short-term shots of 
success, its weekly injection, still offers its 
therapy to the writer who can stand the ulcers 
and suicidal depressions of creative writing no 
more. Inflation and high taxation have wiped 
out the rewards of the successful and have re- 
duced the less successful to the role of com- 
mentators frantic for a new slant. Our society 
will reward highly any writer who agrees to 
compound on his gifts and abandon them. A 
creative writer must have time. In Gissing’s 
day he had time but little money and, after 
the first successful start, the lack of money ate 
into the time. Still, the little money Gissing 
had was his and he lived in a low-cost society. 
In our high-cost society we have money, but a 
large portion of it goes back to the State and 
we May not invest in our talent. In consequence, 
we have no time. 

Morley Roberts, who was an intimate of 
Gissing, thought that he shared with most 
English novelists the ability to create situation 
and the inability to develop it owing to the 
national mauvaise honte and dread of feeling. 
But Gissing excelled, as many have, in irony. 
Each character is solid in New Grub Street 
and if the dialogue is still and the action is slow, 
there is nothing wooden in the people. Their 
temperature is, indeed, low. In their varying 
ways, they are all afflicted, of course, with Gis- 
sing’s chronic passivity; but in two instances, 
in the characters of Reardon’s wife Amy, and 
the young, climbing, versatile journalist Jasper 
Milvain, he introduces us to two new and dis- 
turbing developments ofthe passive character. 
Milvain is not passive in his profession; he 
climbs boldly, cleverly, even engagingly; it is 
his conscience that is passive. He practises an 
ingenious technique of self-deception: i.e. he 
believes that if he is frank about his motives, if 
he tells the truth, this will clear him of moral 
obligations. He has the insincerity of the de- 
tached. Amy’s passivity is feminine, and realistic. 
She has no will but she drifts with skill. Gissing 
is unusual among English male novelists 
in discerning the mental life of his women. 
Living in an ideal world himself he understood 
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their ideal world. It did not shock him that 
Amy should resent her husband’s failure; and 
that her love would not stand up to it. It was 
natural to wish to marry a great man, but it 
was also natural that, under his influence, she 
would develop into a creature alien to him and 
with an intellect of her own. She marries the 
conscienceless Milvain with her eyes open and 
with a delicate lack of scruple. Easy enough to 
make fun of her as a female climber; Gissing 
sees the comedy but he is detached enough to 
see she has a right to drift with her self-esteem. 
She will become genteel. Poverty is over. 

When we wince at Gissing’s uncritical accep- 
tance of the lower-middle-class dream of gen- 
tility and respectability, and at its emblem, the 
butterfly collar; when we shudder at the tepid, 
timid ideal world he obtained from classical 
scholarship, we ought also to point out that he 
saw people in two troubled phases; as they are 
and as .they would wish to become. To. him 
the individual dream was or could become a 
serious extension of their emotional range as 
characters. Indeed, it is out of the soured 
homes, where dreams have gone bad, or have 
become ludicrous or catastrophic, that the 
vitality of this class has sprung. To most Eng- 
lish novelists, invigorated but narrowed by class 
consciousness, one class has always seemed 
comical to another; that is where Gissing is so 
un-English, a foreigner or an exile. He sees 
nothing comic in class. He writes as if it exists 
chiefly as a pathos or a frustration, a limitation 
of the human keyboard. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


Lord Altrincham 


TWO 
ANGLICAN ESSAYS 


Writing as one who believes the Church of 
England “to be the most important of our 
national institutions,” Lord Altrincham discusses 
the radical reforms which are necessary if the 
church is to regain a place within our changing 
society. The book is written with a vigour and 
optimism that will appeal to all, and perhaps 
particularly to the young, who are interested in 
the fate of the Anglican Church. 

June 16th 10s. 6d. 


The Fire of Milan 
RICCARDO BACCHELLI 


The war-torn valley of the Po in the autumn of 
1943, where Mussolini rules as puppet of the 
Germans, is the background of this story (by the 
author of The Mill on the Po) of the tragic web 
which envelops four characters in a single house- 


hold. 
Book Soc. Rec. June 16th 18s. 





COMING JULY 71TH 


Alberto Moravia 
TWO WOMEN 


His latest and greatest. 
“This troubling and powerful novel of total 
war.”’—N.Y. Herald Tribune. 18s. 


Secker & Warburg 
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New Novels 


Water Music. By BIANCA VAN ORDEN. Hart- 
Davis. 18s. 


The Young Caesar. By Rex WARNER. Collins. 
16s. 


The Return of Ansel Gibbs. By FREDERICK 
BUECHNER. Chatto & Windus. 15s. 


Bonfire. By NIcOLETTE Devas. Chatto & Win- 
dus. 15s. 


Don Juan. By JoseF ToMAN. Translated by 
EDITH PARGETER. Heinemann. 18s. 


Shadows of the Creative Writing course seem 
to hang about Miss Bianca Van Orden, who over- 
writes so horribly that the soul cries—‘Stop! 
Stop! Ease up! You’re quite good enough to 
write naturally, you’ve no need to force it’. Why 
should this good young American novelist strain 
as she does? Because she is really very gifted, and 
manages to make something magical out of a 
story of young arty Americans junketing, yearn- 
ing, going to bed and being deprived of bed, in 
Florence. Cally, a somewhat lumping girl with 
real artistic talent, is almost dottily in love with a 
poet whose unfortunate name is Tosh. Tosh is 
still hankering after his Emily, who has married 
handsomely. Cally’s brother. (though he isn’t 
really, and I don’t know how Miss Van Orden 
dared to pull that one) is yearning for Tosh. 
Harold, a stuffed don who finds in himself at last 
the capacity to surprise, is in love with Cally, who 
has been marked down for him by the Marchesa, 
half-pander, half-duenna, to this litter of love- 
struck pups. 

Somehow, Miss Van Orden has brought some 
echo of the younger Shakespearean love-tangles 
into her odd romantic novel. Is Tosh a cad? Not 
more so than Valentine. Is Harold unbearably 
stuffy? Not more so than poor old County Paris. 
They are all loved, all the characters; and the 
writer is so totally immersed in them that the 
wine-press of her own pleasure overspills into the 
imagination of the reader. 

She has a good mind, critical and sharp; though 
at present she is obliquely claiming for her own 
novel a higher degree of seriousness than it can 
possibly have. Tosh is no proper mouthpiece for 
a writer with really important things to say: even 
if they are important in themselves, they lose their 
value when they come from him. Nobody would 
have listened even to Mercutio on the subject of 
what a piece of work is man. But putting the right 
words in the wrong mouth is by no means a fault 
uncommon to the young novelist, and is an easy 
one to get rid of. 

Excellent writer though he is, Mr Rex Warner 
this time reminds me of nothing so much as a 
man who has carefully tied his bootlaces together 
and then attempted the long jump. What he has 
tried to do is to tell the story of Julius Caesar’s 
early years through the eyes of Caesar himself. 
Now Caesar, though he gave me an insight into 
possible pleasure during such rudimentary 
classical education as I-had, always struck me as 
being a ‘white’ writer, working smoothly and 
sparely and precisely upon a tablet of ivory, with 
never a scratch, never a jolt. He was not given, 
obviously, to sketching in the mechanics of living 
of his own day; nor did he put his mind to the 


‘subtle delineation of character. Mr Warner, writ- 


ing admirable pastiche, is therefore hampered 
from the start. Caesar would never have put in a 
background—so he can’t. Caesar never went in 
for close psychological analysis of, say, Cicero, 
Catiline, even Marius and Sulla: so Mr Warner 
has to restrain his own gifts in that direction 
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within the limits of plausible imitation. The regy; 
is a beautifully written book, perfectly acceptahy 
within its self-imposed limits, but lacking in th 
rub of life that Mr Peter Green, for instance, hy 
been able to put into his work. Here is Caesar, gj 
right, and wonderfully convincing he is; but ig; 
world without a fleck of colour, : 

Worrying about the allusive, thought-rathe. 
than-spoken dialogue of The Return of 
Gibbs, with its insistent undertones of univers 
truth and its undeniable touch of the toplofty, | 
wondered what it reminded me of. Miss Com 
ton-Burnett? Certainly not. Of whom, then? & 
the late Charles Morgan. This is one of thog 
‘novels of ideas’ with a tight practical plot, whic 
troubles the mind because of its essential up. 
reality. Such novels try to instruct us; and by 
cause they try in a peculiarly backstairs fashion 
they set up a certain reader-resistance. Ans 
Gibbs, the objective man, the man-on-the-feng 
is recalled from retirement to a post in the Prey 
dent’s cabinet. Earlier, he has been partially re. 
ponsible for the suicide of a friend; whose son 
Robin Tripp, is now a famous television inter 
viewer and in love with Ansel’s daughter. Trip 
inveigles, traps or trips (the name has a symbole 
edge) Ansel into a TV discussion with his enemy 
Senator Farwell, a loud-mouthed but s 
reactionary who, before the cameras, appears. 
ruin Ansel’s political chances for good and all 
My own impression was of an interview so dog. 
gone allusive that the great American publ 
would not have known what either man was tale 
ing about. However, accepting that it did, the out 
come is interesting and skilfully worked out. Bu 
I do wish writers of the Novel of Ideas would no 
get it into their heads that all people speak ng 
terms of Ideas all of the time. Charles Morgan, 
after all, pitched his work in so idiosyncraties 
key that the reader knew exactly what measured 
disbelief he was required to suspend: Mr Bued 
ner’s surface realism (sustained until the ul 
begins) is highly misleading. 

Bonfire is a novel on a lighter level, abouls 
horrid glamour-puss called Vera Montresina who 
tried to break up a nice marriage but is frustrated 
by the children, who take her for a witch an 
more or less magic her off the scene. I wish Mi 
Devas’s witch wasn’t such a dreadful ass: itis 
impossible to believe that the husband was # 
easily taken in by so very embarrassing a gith! 
seem to remember an infinitely sage remark 
Miss Vivien Leigh’s to the effect that the glamout 
girl was not the menace, and that what wivt 
should watch out for was that little grey mouse ia 
the corner. (I hope Miss Leigh said it: it is@ 
enviable insight.) Mrs Devas writes amusingly, 
with a kind of restrained Mervyn Peake imagifi 
tion, but the total effect is neither quite rel 
enough nor quite whimsical enough to encourage 
much mental comment from the reader. 5 

Don Juan (‘The Life and Death of Don Migutl 
de Manara’) is a translation from the Czech. Miss 
Pargeter’ $ version reads with smooth solidity: y# 
this is one of those books which make you fee 
that, by not knowing the language of origin, 
are missing stylistic overtones which are patt® 
its essence, and without which there is nothilj 
much left. It is a sober story of obsessive wroi | 
doing and equally obsessive redemption. It doe 4 

‘| 
a | 
































give much scope for the development of ¢ 
acter: Don Miguel tears on his wild way sil 
meets, and loses by death, the only woman 
satisfies him: he then switches over to |} 
Church. There are Passages of almost Bibl sd | 
weightiness which give the effect that here # 
something good just beyond touch, and that i 
no fault of the translator’s that this is so. 

PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON” 
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JOHN GUNTHER 


Inside Russia Today ||_ 


SIR DAVID KELLY (Ambassador to 
U.S.S.R., 1949-51): “ This vast survey of 
the whole Russian scene is reporting of 

genius . A wonderfully balanced and 
comprehensive ovat, free from the two 
besetting sins of wishful thinking and 
triviality . . . a very remarkable and won- 
derful book.” 25s. 


The Complete 
Works of Montaigne 


Translated & Edited by D. M. FRAME 

“ Prof. Frame not only translates with such 
magnificence as to put us all permanently 
in his debt, he also writes divinely good 
sense about Montaigne.” —JOHN RAYMOND, 
(New Statesman) 1,120 pages. 34 gns. 


The Hunt for 
Kimathi 
The last days of a Mau Mau General. 


IAN HENDERSON, G.M. 


“Tan Henderson’s unique ability to under- 
—_— the Kikuyu mind lends authority 


sociological i importance to this absorb- 
ing adventure story.” —Sunday — “ 
lus. 21s. 


The Old Man 


and the Boy 
ROBERT RUARK 


Reminiscences of his 
author of Something of V. 


The Wonderful O 


JAMES THURBER 

“Rich and rare and beautiful . . . at the 
same time a delicate and brilliantly worked 
political allegory.”—-Spectator. Illus. by 
MARC SIMONT. 12s 6d. 


dfather by the 
A 25s. 





Exile 
and the Kingdom 


ALBERT CAMUS 


“No one can read this book without 
feeling he has added to his experience.” — 


JOHN MORTIMER (Encounter). 13s 6d. 
The Son 

SIMENON 

“The deceptive — the undecep- 
tive naturalness "the same.’ 
Times. ° Ils 6d. 


Maigret 
and the Old Lady 
SIMENON 


“ The best I’ve read for some time .. . a 


genuinely baffling puzzle.”— 
SYMONS (Sunday Times). lls 6d. 





For older chilcren: 


As a May Morning 
GRACE HOGARTH 


A story of young love told with skill and 
understanding. 12s 6d. 
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Harrap Books! 


“Outspoken” —SPHERE 


The Peacock’s Tail 


by PEARL BINDER 

A provocative survey of men’s clothes. 

CYRIL CONNOLLY: “‘ Entertaining . . . we bowl 
merrily along down unfamiliar ‘alleys of 
history and anthropology.”—Sunday Times. 
RAYMOND POSTGATE: ‘‘An agreeable charivari.” 
—New Statesman. Illustrated 25s. 





Man among the Stars 


by WOLFGANG D. MULLER 

“A popular space-travel book written with 
real maturity of mind.”—Scotsman. “‘ Sober 
and factual.”—Jrish Times. ‘‘ Here is some- 
thing different.”— Oxford Mail. Illustrated. 18s. 


Henry Blogg of Cromer 


Greatest of the Lifeboat-men 


by CYRIL JOLLY Illustrated. 15s. 
**His impressive portrait.”—Lioyd’s List. “* An 
exciting book which most people will find 
hard to put down.”—Eastern Daily Press. 


x NEW NOVELS 
Agent of the Devil 


by HANS HABE 15s. 

Author of Off Limits, etc. “‘ More exciting 

than any spy thriller .. . an important 

political novel as well.”—Books and Bookmen. 
AND OTHER 


The End of Pity storis 


by ROBIE MACAULEY 
Author of The Disguises of Love. PENELOPE 
MORTIMER: ‘“‘ Mr. Macauley’s stories are 
pointed, sometimes profound, and always 
readable.”—Sunday Times. 15s. 


Hurricane Season 


by RALPH WINNETT 

A penetrating study of contemporary American 
urban life by a new author. “Notable as much 
for its treatment of moral issues as for the dis- 
tinction of its style. The writing is lively and 
ironic ”—Times Lit. Suppl. 15s. 


The Kid 


by PHILIP McCUTCHAN 

Author of Whistle and Pll Come 

VERNON FANE: ‘‘ Sensitive and even excit- 
ing.”—Sphere. ‘* An absorbing story of Naval 
life.” —Birmingham Mail. JAMES DILLON WHITE: 
** A first-class sea story.” 13s. 6d. 


The Mystery of the 
‘Gregory Kotovsky’ 


by JAMES PATTINSON 

** Good, clean skulduggery.”—Books of the 

** Told in a vigorous, straightforward 

. “Exciting sea 
12s. 6d. 


Month. 
style.” —Weekly Scotsman. 
story.”—Methodist Recorder. 
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To be published on June 24 
Arthur Miller’s 
COLLECTED PLAYS 


Including All My Sons; Death of a 
Salesman; The Crucible; A Memory of 
Two Mondays and A View from the 
Bridge, together with a new Introduction 
by the author on his dramatic technique. 
25s. 





Demy 8vo. 


Bruce Hamilton’s 
TOO MUCH OF 
WATER 


The author 0° Pro; Se Sad, So Fresh; Let 
Him Have Judgment ; etc., brings us a 
thrilling story of surprising death on a 
liner bound for the West Indies. 
Crown 8vo. 


To be published in July 


15s. 





Margaret Kennedy’s | 
THE OUTLAWS OF 
PARNASSUS 


An important book in which the author, 
herself a celebrated novelist, vindicates 
the right of fiction to be considered a } 
true art form. | 


Demy 8vo. 21s. 


Wayland Young’s 


STILL ALIVE 
TOMORROW 


A new and mature nevel about a journal- 
ist who has two investigations to make; 
one into an insurrection in North Africa, 
the other, for himself, into the suicide of 
the girl he didn’t marry. 


Crown 8vo. l6és. 


Reprints 
Marghanita Laski’s 
LITTLE BOY LOST | 


This famous novel for which there is an | 
inexhaustible demand is now in print | 
again. | 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. | 
To be published in July | 





Carson MecCuller’s 


THE BALLAD OF THE } 
SAD CAFE | 


THE MEMBER OF THE | 
. . WEDDING 
REFLECTIONS IN A 
GOLDEN EYE 


“The most remarkable novelist to 

come out of America for a generation.” 
V. S. Pritchett. 

Small Crown 8v0. Each 93. 6d. | 


THE CRESSET PRESS 
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Kruger and Kitchener 


The Boer War. By EpGAR Hott. Putnam. 25s. 


In the autumn of 1956 we went to war in face 
of a hostile world opinion and deeply divided 
about the justice of our cause. It is interesting 
to recollect that much the same thing had hap- 
pened 57 years earlier. In autumn 1899 we also 
had to deal with a small community recently sub- 
ject to our control, which seemed to be acquiring, 
under an ambitious leader, a degree of national 
self-assertion which threatened our traditional in- 
terests in the area. In 1899, as in 1956, the 

‘emergency showed how ill-equipped our forces 
were to act as an instrument of national policy. 
The planning of the war in South Africa was 
done in terms of an expedition against a primitive 
and ill-armed tribe; that of the Suez campaign 
in terms of the massive build-up and meticulous 
planning of World War II. The revelations of our 
military incompetence in 1899-1901 led to the 
- sweeping reforms by which Lord Esher and Lord 
Haldane made our army the most efficient, for 
its size, in the world. It seems rash at this point 
to push the parallel any further. 

Mr Holt’s unassuming history of the origin 
and course of the Boer War is-timely. Until now 
we have had only a lively but incomplete account 
by General Fuller, massive works by Mr Amery, 
General Maurice and the German General Staff, 
and a cloud of specious and inaccurate books on 
the level of the Boy’s Own Paper. Here is a work 
which. is clear, dispassionate, very readable, ‘and. 
perfectly fair to all the protagonists. The generals 
responsible for the early disasters— Buller, 
Methuen, Gatacre —are depicted not as blundering 





THREEPENNY NOVEL 


~ by Bertolt Brecht 

*... there is more guts, more fun here than in 
any half dozen assorted best-sellers. ‘Fhis Brecht 
really was a man.” John Metcalf. Sunday 
Times 21s. 


STRANGERS IN THE 
LAND 


by Henri Troyat 


on being judged by- high standards.’’. Maurice 
" Richardson:- New- Statesman: 


THE LAWLESS 
DECADE 


the New Deal. Over’1,000-photos. Out to-day. 
50/- 


BERNARD HANISON 
LONDON 





NEW STATESMAN : 


“this is a considerable novel, one. that. insists | - 


18s, : 


- A. pictorial: history..of the, great Americantran- ; 
sition from 1918 and prohibition tothe repeal and : 


nincompoops but as courageous and popular 
leaders who had won distinction in earlier cam- 
paigns but were quite inexperienced in dealing 
with a civilised enemy armed with modern rifles 
and quick-firing long-range artillery. They were 
the first victims of the revolution in weapon- 
technology which had occurred since 1870, and 
it is doubtful whether any European commander 
would have done any better. No less justice is 
done to the Boers, whose courage and resource 
gained the admiration of the world but whose 
fatal lack of discipline made them crumble at 
the first: sign of reverse... And Roberts ~ and 
Kitchener, the victors, emerge not as heroes but as 
serious, practical men in the best tradition: of 
Wellington, who saw that victory in such a cam- 
paign was at least as much a matter of supply, 
transport and organisation as it was of the con- 
duct of armiés in the field. 

The Boer War indeed presented Britain. with 
much the same problem as the War of Secession 
had presented to the United States. A largely 
industrialised people with a, tiny ‘regular army 
attempted to crush a nation of farmers who were 
riders and. marksmen to a man and were able, 
fighting in their own territory, to inflict a series 
of shattering. reverses on a clumsy invader who 
underestimated the defensive power of modern 
weapons. But the reverses were not shattering 
enough. The only hope for ‘the Boers, as for the 
Confederacy, lay in winning such immediate and 
overwhelming victories that their adversaries, 
both deeply divided about the wisdom of fighting 
at all, would ‘let the erring sisters go’. Failing 
that, their. own poverty and lack of inner cohesion 
and the immense superiority of enemy resources 
made ultimate defeat certain. Victory went not 
to the best generals but to the best organisers — 
not. to De Wet and. Stonewall Jackson, but to 
Kitchener and. U. S. Grant. 

Even so, victory in the field was not enough 
to subdue a people in arms. The British had to 
adopt Sherman’s methods of farm-burning and 
crop-devastation before the Boers could - be 
brought>findlly to accept defeat.-Later, it is true, 
we were to treat our-enemies with a-wisdom and 
restraint which contrasted pleasantly with the 
policy of the United States during the period of 
Reconstruction, but the wounds were deep and 
not easily to be healed. The situation in South 
Africa today belies the hopeful platitudes with 
which Mr Holt ends his otherwise intelligent 
book. 

MICHAEL HowarD 


He Was a Greek 


Greece. By CHARLES SELTMAN.. Parrish: .21s. 


Charles Seltman played as a boy among the 
tuins of Herculaneum and lived much of his 
grown-up life in Greece. His death in 1956 de- 
prived us of our last learned British worshipper of 
Apollo and Aphrodite: Perhaps ‘he owed to them 
the. persuasiveness of his style. Sometimes. of 
course the warmth of his feelings carried away 
the historian, as when he builds up a picture of 
free, athletic Greek women becoming enslaved 
to their husbands through the anti-feminism of 
St Paul. But in general we may surrender to his 
enthusiasm with confidence that he is talking 
inspired good sense. 

This collection of essays is a fitting Hail and 
Farewell to his personality. Some of the pieces, 
such as The Two Gods of Delphi and The Wine 
Trade in Ancient Greece. are elegant summaries 





of his other books; others are new portraits of 
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.Captive. 


Riot in Ephesus: Writings on the Heritage of : 


extraordinary definition. Peisistratus with his 
sense of the dramatic entry and Pythagoras with 
his political flair in old age (and perhaps the fact 
that both of them initiated an admirable coin. 
age) seem to bring out all Seltman’s charm of 
friendly exposition. But it is typical of the man 
that he writes with unpatronising good-humour 
of Diogene whom he dislikes, and that he allows St 
Paul, whom he detests, to have written the best- 
but-one poem in the Bible. The most interesting 
essay contains material not otherwise available 
in. English on the Swiss Carl Weber, who in the 
mid-eighteenth century proved himself the first 
modern archeologist by measuring and record- 
ing his discoveries in ‘The Mine of Statues’ be- 
neath the volcanic mud of Herculaneum. 
ANDREW WORDSWORTH 


Detection and Crime 


Someone from the Past. By MARGOT BENNETT. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 
Maigret and the Old Lady. By Georces 
SIMENON. Hamish Hamilton. 11s. 6d. 


The Bachelors of Broken Hill. By ARTHUR 
UprieLD. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

The Galloway Case. By ANDREW GarvE 
Collins. 10s. 6d. 

Dead Man’s Shoes. By Leo Bruce. Pete 
Davies. 13s. 6d. 

A Penknife in My Heart. By NICHOLAS BLage 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 

Deep Water. By PATRICIA HIGHSMITH. Heine 
mann. 15s. 

By MILDRED and GORDON GorDON. 

‘Macdonald.. 11s. 6d. 


Someone from the Past meets all the detective 
customers’ requirements and should elicit the ut- 
most satisfaction. Detection claims far too many 
of the ‘honest journeymen of literature who are 
obliged to work to a rigid specification for their 
living, carpentering their criminal notions to 
the proper dimensions in arduous prose. Miss 
Bennett writes as if she loved every word she puts 
on paper. In addition to her affectionate use of 
modern English vernacular, she is blessed with an 
eye for character, an ear for dialogue and 2 
delightful attitude towards the human predica- 
ment. When she is further blessed with a fault- 
less plot, as on this occasion, she produces the 
book we have all been waiting for. (One~had 
better blame the publisher’s proof-reader for the 
irritating misprints.) Sarah is shot before break- 
fast by one of her four ex-lovers, either Peter; the 
crook from Birmingham, Laurence, the literary 
-chap, Michael, the-.actor, or: Donald, -the: young 
man- who played: tennis with -the 
daughter. Whoever. did it sent a type-writter 
warning beforehand to announce his. intention 
The narrator is Nancy, Sarah’s girl-friend, whois 
emotionally involved in one way and another with 
all the four suspects, and as articulate a girl 3 
one could. hope to go sleuthing with. There af 
clues for the factual-minded, case-history stuf 
for the psychologists, Nancy’s attitude to the 
four males on exhibit for those who follow theit 
hunches; and never a dull moment. 


In Maigret and the Old Lady the reader fy, 


advised to take what pleasure he can. derive from 
the famous Simenon atmosphere, at the tail-end 
of the summer season at Etretat, for the smooth 
Maigret detective machine -runs into engine 
trouble and splutters badly up a very mild crimi- 
nal gradient. (The publisher does not help mat 
ters by dropping a spanner in the blurb.) The 
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Reading 





End of an Innings 


DENIS COMPTON 
“Entertaining, well-written chronicle of a 
great batsman’s cricketing life ”—Birmingham 
Post. “Sharply to the point, revealing, con- 
sidered ”—Observer. 15s. 


Memoirs of a 
Tattooist 


GEORGE BURCHETT 

Ed. PETER LEIGHTON 
“ Absorbing . . . a great deal to interest and 
much to astonish ”—Evening Standard. “A 
believe-it-or-not record . . . engrossing ”— 
Daily Telegraph. 15s. 


- Buckskin and 
Blanket Days 


THOMAS. HENRY TIBBLES 
This manuscript lay undiscovered’ for nearly * 
50 years, and when found revealed a ‘titiique se 
and authentic account of the opening up of , 
the American West. 3, 
“* A marvellous, strictly authentic document.’ . 


—Church of England Newspaper. 15s. 


For Younger Readers * 
Patrol to the Kimberleys 


FRED LANE 
An English boy rides with a mounted police - 
patro] into the Australian bush. 


God's River Country 


B. and M. FERRIER 
Six teen-age boys make an expedition by canoe 
down to Hudson Bay. 


On the Trail of Inca Gold 


HECTOR LAZO 
The son of the British Ambassador in Peru . 
stumbles upon the Lost City of the Incas. 


Treasures in the Depths 


ROBERT UHL. ‘f 
An exciting story about deep-sea diving in the 
U.S. and Caribbean. 

Illustrated. 9s. 6d. each. 
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old lady’s maid is- poisoned by drinking her 


mistress’s sleeping draught laced. with arsenic on : 


the night after a family reunion has congregated 
a nice batch of suspects. Instead of pitching into 


these’ relatives’ private lives relentlessly Maigret - 


starts downing Calvados in great gollops, until 
the second murder brings him to his senses. We 
handle such cases more expeditiously on this side 
of the Channel thanks to Mrs Christie’s tutoring. 

As early as page two. of The Bachelors of 
Broken Hill, where we learn that the Great Scars- 
by, the world-famous magician, has S:oken gaol, 
we know we are.in for trouble. Conjurors at 
large play old Harry with the poor reader’s 
rational attempts at deduction. When three stout 
bachelors and a dog attached to another fat man 
are knocked off with cyanide under our very 
noses, our worst fears stand confirmed. Mr 
Upfield, Australia’s Simenon, conjures up the 
sweltering heat and provincial manners of this 
mining town in New South Wales with his 
accustomed suavity; but his other conjuring tricks 
should lie heavy.on his.conscience for all their 
ingenuity. 

Andrew Garve. is affiliated to the carpenter 
class of writer referred to earlier, but commands 
a style that is commendably literate and unpre- 
tentious. In The Galloway Case a man has been 
convicted of a murder of which his daughter 
knows in her bones he must be innocent. As she 
is the heroine, bound for a happy ending, we and 
the hero are forced to agree and to join in a 
search for the real culprit—and it will be a slack 
New STATESMAN reader who does not get home 
first. That is the cunning part.of the Garve form- 
ula: he surreptitiously lowers the fences for you, 
and lets you win, you and your superior smile! 

An ‘inimitable schoolmaster’ Sherlock and an 
‘insufferably precocious schoolboy’ Watson sound 


a daunting combination; but, if one is occasionally , 


allowed to leave the quarter-deck and peer at 
what the fo’c’s’le prefers, Dead Man’s Shoes may 
not come amiss.as the lightest-of light reading. A 
plot that never ventures. within the bounds of 


possibility, let alone of probability; a gamekeeper . 


who impersonates Lady Chatterley’s lover; a trip 
to Tangier and the Coast where the ladies live 
‘on gin and adultery’; a Peeping Tom of a clergy- 
man; and some hocus-pocus on a boat that would 


NEW STATESMAN 


shock even Carter Dickson’s sense of propriety: 
it is useless to embark on such an extravaganza 
unless you can lap the stuff up without a qualm. 

A Penknife in My Heart is the carefully 
worked-out plan of a ‘perfect crime’, wherein two 
strangers agree to swap murders, each eliminating 
the other’s béte noire, in order to defeat the ends 


: of justice. Needless to say, with a moralist like 


Nicholas Blake at the controls, the ingenious 
scheme must-end in disaster. The author enters 
into the twittering anxieties of the feeble villain 
and the heartless brutality of the tough one with 
great skill and relish. But the delighted reader 
may suddenly be struck by a sense of déjad vu— 
and rightly so. Only after completing his book 
did Nicholas Blake discover that Miss Patricia 
Highsmith had already used the identical plot 
eight years ago in Strangers on a Train. It was a 
good plot then, and is a good one now, but talk 
of infra-sensory perception! 

And here comes. Miss Highsmith herself with 
another of her psychological close-ups of a 
murderer in action. In Deep Water a mild shrimp 
of a husband decides at long last that he has had 
enough. His slide into crime is gradual: it begins 
as a malicious joke. When one of his wife’s 
admirers happens to meet with a sticky end he 
claims the credit, just to scare the rest of the 
wasps from the honey-pot. But when they come 
circling back he starts sinister business in earnest. 
Frivolous readers should steer clear of Miss 
Highsmith. When she puts a murderer’s tortu- 
ous mind under the microscope there are no 
jokes; and her deadly seriousness can be posi- 
tively alarming. 

For escape from all emotional intellectual 
demands one might pick up Captive, a fast, up- 
to-date Western thriller of robbery, murder and 
kidnapping. in the Navaho Indian territory. In 
place of the thundering hooves we are regaled 


with helicopters and walkie-talkie sets; but the . 


bad men.in the bad lands never budge from their 
fine tradition. Mr and Mrs Gordon. plunge into 
their canyons with the requisite determination; 
and if any one imagines that the pretty school- 
mistress will really be ravished or shot (the 
Indians are by nature expendable) they can’t 
have been to the films lately. 
RALPH PARTRIDGE 
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Week-end Competition 


No. 1,476 Set by Arthur Marshal! 


Most humans have a clear idea of what would 
be their own personal Hell. Mine would be an 
endless sitting, dressed in jeans, on a contempor- 
ary chair, listening to unaccompanied choral 
singing and sustained by a diet of parsnips and 
goat’s milk. Occasionally the singing would give 
place to a female station announcer declaiming 
The Song of Hiawatha. Competitors are invited 
to provide their own eternities of horror. Limit 
50 words. Entries by 24 June. 


Result of No. 1,473 Set by J. B. Roderic 


While the self-congratulatory reminiscences of 
last-war combatants continue to pour from the 
press, there have been all too few personal 
chronicles from the home front. Competitors are 
invited to submit a key passage (limit, 150 words) 
for a book with some such title as: Sweet Points!; 
Prosing and Pamphleteering; I Controlled Mar- 
garine; I Had Extra Petrol; I Was a Billeting 
Officer (or Food Snooper, or Army Caterer); I 
Didn’t Get a Knighthood. 


Report 


I was an Agricultural Committee-Man! I was 

a semi-Government Evacuee! Flour-Bags Clothed 
Me! The paths of duty of many a rough islander 
led not to glory, not even to an MBE, but to ridi- 
cule, misunderstanding and even bodily harm: 
‘I bear to this day the scars of the wounds inflicted 
by a tripe-knife in Todmorden’ (I Sold Snoek— 
Russell Edwards). But heroism was not lacking. 
Can you imagine the ordeal of lying hidden 
behind a group of -pig-bins for hours. waiting for 
the suspect to arrive? Many of the brave men who 


served their country so well in FSB (Food. 


Snoopers’ Brigade) suffered this as many. as ten 
or even more times at the height of the campaign 
of April 1943. (J. Timson.) 

Mention in Despatches for James Fidgen’s 
Knitting Through the Blitz (‘as I laughingly said 
to Miss Raglan “Let them drop their bombs. It 
will not make me drop stitches”. And they did, 
but I did not’); for Stanley J. Sharpless’s I Was 





SCOTT 


TO FUCHS 


Gerald Bowman tells the splendid story 
of the recent Antarctic crossing by 
Fuchs and Hillary and compares it with 
achievements of Antarctic explorers of 


the past fifty years. 


Illustrated 16s. 


EVANS 














AUSTRALIAN 
HOPES AND 
FEARS 


Colin Clark 


‘For the serious would-be immigrant as 
well as the student of Commonwealth 
| economic affairs generally, Colin Clark’s 





latest book performs an immensely useful 
| service. No one could be better qualified 
towritéon this subject.’—Datly Telegraph. 
‘He is chiefly interested in the contempo- 
rary problems, on which he has a great 
deal that is interesting and challenging to 
} ~—s say.’ —John Pringle in the Observer. 


Diagrams and map. 30s. net. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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pthe official ‘whalemeat’ 





a Ministry of Food PRO (‘It’s that recipe for 
sponge pudding made with potato. We. said 
. decorate with lawn clippings to produce a dainty 
effect. That’s wrong. They’re poisonous.’); for 
Nancy Gunter’s I Kept the Lines Open (‘ “Opera- 
tion Eggcosy” as we playfully called our scheme 
to provide English railway engines with knitted 
boiler-covers thus saving precious fuel’); for D. R. 
Peddy’s Sweet Points (‘“To claim that Chocolate 
Limes are not, Boiled Confectionery,” I said icily, 
“is casuistry, worthy. of the Huns”’); and to Tom 
Naisby for Sluices of Adversity: Memoirs of a 
War-time Effiuent Controller. Two guineas each 
to Hilary and Gloria Prince; a guinea each to 
ri W. Hill and Rhoda Tuck Pook. 


from THE Fut & THE EMPTY 

This was our moment —the culmination of the long 
hours of waiting behind the blackout, the evenings 
spent endlessly rehearsing our manceuvres till we 
could perform them instinctively. In the spare bed- 
rooms the dummies. were in situ: crouched in our 
appointed stations, we heard the nailed boots on the 
pavement outside, the harsh rap of the knocker. 
Calmly, Helen opened the door: as she did so, the 
stooping figures of the children flitted across the 
hall, ghostlike in the half-light. Climbing the stairs 
our Visitors passed them again, erect now and differ- 
ently dressed. I switched’on the concealed gramo- 
phone record of bath noises; the kettle whistled in 
the kitchen; footsteps sounded from the loft and the 
lavatory flushed automatically. . . . After the briefest 
inspection our visitors confessed ‘You’re choc-a-bloc 
all right—.can’t unload any more on you, can we?’ 
and went on their way, declining even a cup of tea. 

HIary 


SwEET Points! 
“It’s for the kids’, we explained, and everybody was 


"most sympathetic and helpful. ‘After all, it’s not their 


bloody war’, one woman said, and we agreed, mark- 
ing her as a likely customer. ‘It’s for the kids’, we told 
the paper-manufacturer, and he supplied us -vith 
exactly what we wanted at once, I think he was only 
sorry we weren’t in the note-making trade. We put 
him down. ‘It’s for the kids’, we explained to the 
printer, who seemed at first inclined to jib. ‘What 
have they done to deserve Hitler?’ we asked indig- 
nantly, and though he sweated and kept looking at 
the door he finally agreed to come in with us. On 
the strict understanding that he was to have nothing 
to do with it, of course. ‘It’s for the kids’, we ex- 
plained when people noticed how much we were 
taking. They usually had kids of their own. 
; GLORIA PRINCE 


As temporary director of the Sweet Points Forgery 
Detection Department at the Ministry of Food, I 
like to feel that I, no less than the heroes of El 
Alamein and of Arnhem, played my part. Ably sup- 
Ported by a loyal band of devoted assistants, I had 
my Dieppes amid the dingy back-streets of Soho, 
My Dunkirks among the gloomy warehouses of Wap- 
‘ping. Thanks to our relentless labours, many petty 
‘timinals, who might otherwise have escaped punish- 
ment, were brought to book. The British sense of 
fair play was satisfied: the morale of the nation as 
8 Whole was sustained. When the story of this epic 
Struggle comes to be written, I hope, and believe, 
that the part played by the Ministry of Food’s Sweet 
Points Forgery Detection Department will not be 
forgotten. . 

A. W. HILL 


from ARMS AND. THE PEN 
. but I achieved my finest hour while mobilising 
the English language, supplying a stylised termino- 


‘logy with evocative overtones. 
+ Thus, in strategy, the ‘pincers movement’ recalled 


the handyman’s toolchest, and ‘bulge’ anticipated the 
cult of vital statistics;'kindling the imagination of the 
British fighting man. Psychological successes in- 
cluded ‘points’ (positive scoring rather than negative 
handicap), ‘processed’, with its scientific aura, and 
the simple Anglo-Saxon reassurance of ‘Spam’. These 
I proudly acknowledge my own. My great grief was 
which, given imaginative 
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| | New : 
C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON, 
Pare || | 6 Wycern Books 
Raffles Professor of History, University ; 
of Malaya, and author of PARKINSON’S “dpi lel 
LAW; has how written ‘Varnished Picture Covers: Pocket Size 
e No. 11 PSYCHOLOGY IN SERVICE 
OF THE SOUL 
SS The By Leslie D, Weatherhead 
2s. 6d. 
@ _ EVOLUTION of 
No. 12 HE IS ABLE 
© POLITICAL By W. E. Sangster 
2s. 6d. 
em TH Pas 
OUGHT No. 13 THE DOCTOR 
mS The Story of John Stansfeld 
sae eed lei of Oxford and Bermondsey 
Ww. closely-reason an 
Sum "TS nas Herta By Barclay Baron 
application of scientific method to With 4 Plates 38. 6d. 
ae) a No. 14 THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND 
It is a provocative book, as THE LIFE 
oe shrewdly aimed and as penetrating An Outline of Christian 
as Parkinson’s Law, Doctrine 
Just Published, 18s. net By JF. R. Macphail 
2s. 6d. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 CITY ROAD -. LONDON . E.C.1 








The Latest in Crime— 


DOROTHY EDEN 


LISTEN TO DANGER 

** A remarkably good essay in the atmosphere 
of kidnapping ”—HARRY GREEN (Western 
Mail). “A mistress of the macabre.”— 
FRANCIS ILES (Manchester Guardian). 11s. 6d. 


MARY FITT 

CASE FOR THE DEFENCE 

“ Miss Fitt has done it again and achieved a 
triumph in sheer originality.”—Manchester 
Evening News. “Excellently written.”— 
PHILIP OAKES (Evening Standard). 12s. 6d. 


YORK SMITH 


THE BANANA MURDERS 

A first mystery novel of death in New York, 
notable for its authentic police detail—and for 
the bananas clutched in the hands of all the 
victims. 10s. 6d. 


DOUGLAS G. BROWNE 

DEATH IN SEVEN: VOLUMES 
“Cosily zestful, distinctly ingenious.”— 
MAURICE RICHARDSON (Observer). “‘ Intricate, 
well-worked out.”—Twentieth Century. 

“ Good entertainment.” — Times Literary 
Supplement. 11s. 6d. 
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THE 
BOARDMAN 
BLOODHOUND 
Read what the critics say 


about the latest choices... 
then read the books yourse!/ 


THE TIGER 
AMONG US 
Leigh Bracket 


“A brilliant story of pursuit which carries full 
intellectual conviction ” 


n Symons, Sunday Times. 
“ An impressive il aah 
- as con’ 


Richardson, Observer, 
“ Hard to beat . vincing 
Francis Iles, Manchester Guardian. 


as it is exciting” 
“ First class, out-of-the-rut story . .. abso’ 
—, Philip Oakes, Evening Standar: 
“ Powerful overw! y matter-of-fact, 
and therefore, overwhelmingly x citing.’ 
Christopher Pymi, Spectator. 


The Best Mystery of the Year! 


ROOM TO SWING 
Ed Lacy 


Winner of the ‘Edgar’ award of the Mystery 
Writers of America. 
“Insistently readable” Christopher Pym, Spectator. 
“Tough, novel and sa 
Philip akes, Evening Standard. 





QUEER FISH 
John Boland 
“Lively .. . with a murder method that might 
possibly be "foolproof ” 


a ¢ Oakes, Evening Standard, 
“Dope and murder with ingenious twists. Plenty 
of action Evening News. 


10s. 6d. each 
; From your BOOKSHOP or LIBRARY 
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nomenclature, could have triumphed, whereas—! 


Consider the ‘de-’ group, -hydration, -contamina-. 


tion, etc., abstract polysyllable Latinities, contrasted 
with the chaste and gracious beauty of ‘static water’. 
‘Firewatching’, by its association with primeval 
forces, distractéd countless minds from monotony 
and sordidness. 

So, in service of my country and its tongue, I found 
my metier: this book ‘thas been just another joyous 
adventure: in the traffic of language. 

RHODA TUCK POOoK 








City Lights. 


Old Men Remember 


De Gaulle, Macmillan, Eisenhower —just like 
old times, you’d say, if the General didn’t keep 
insisting that it all happened only yesterday. 
Our Harold, whatever his feelings about it, is 
putting on an excellent performance as an old 
crock snuffling at the.damp, sweet smell of war- 
time matiness. Interdependence is the latest 
thing, and even Mr Dulles seems to realise that 
it has something or other to do with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 
Mr Diefenbaker seems ready to follow: the 
Commonwealth .meeting in. Montreal this Sep- 
tember may well be subordinated completely to 
the Delhi meeting of the IMF and nobody seems 
terribly worried at the moment about the Euro- 
pean free trade area. Everything, in fact, is being 
left to the Americans. 

The gamble may-come: off. There are not many 
weeks to go before September, but the US — those 
who govern it, at least — has now got time to spare 
an occasional moment from its own recession for 
what is happening to other people. Wall Street 
is still tending to rise, money rates have fallen 





Company Meeting 


ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 


POPULARITY OF PUBLICATIONS 


The 38th annual general meeting of Odhams Press 
— was held on-6 June. in. Lo: 

C. Duncan, FCA (the chairman), in the 
pr. A = his speech, said: 

Consolidated gross revenue amounted to 
£35,190,705, an increase of £826,805 over the pre- 
vious year. Production: costs and overhead charges, 
however, increased by £932,478. 

After providing £1,145,301 for taxation, there is a 
net profit of £1,058,978; a reduction of £74,434. 

The company now owns or controls 80 publica- 
tions, an increase of 12 during the year. 

Our subsidiary company, Odhams (Watford) Ltd, 
which specialises in colour-gravure printing, has 
maintained: the high standard of: quality production 
which it set many years ago and. has. had another 
successful year. Practically all of the extensions to 
its building and plant, which were in progress last 
year, has now been completed and its productive 
capacity has accordingly been considerably increased. 

The People has maintained its popularity and 
place among the great national Sunday newspapers, 
whilst The Sporting Life remains the recognised 
authority in the racing world. 

The Daily Herald has developed a new editorial 
vitality and is attracting to its readership a thinking 
and responsible public, including increasing numbers 
of women and the younger: generation. 

Woman maintains..its premier position, with the 
largest net sale in the world in its field. We have 
recently launched Woman’s Realm, in a different 
price range, and all indications are that it will take 
its place as one of the leading periodicals of its kind. 
Fohn Bull is still recognised as an outstanding maga- 
zine of good reading. 


The: sales. of our newspapers..and periodicals. are .| ; 


still well maintained at approximately 22. million 
copies a week. The circulations,-in terms of reader- 
ship, are many times greater. 
With regard to the current year, we are making 
every effort to increase the popularity of our products, 
The report was adopted and the Ordinary divi- 
dend distribution of 174% for the year was approved. 
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a little, and official spokesmen are making the 
old encouraging noises with a little more convic- 
tion. It is to be hoped they are right. The outlook 
is still uncertain enough to give point to Mr 
Krushchev’s suggestion that he should help out 
by buying American goods. 

* * * 


The Stock Exchange has become a hive of 
political intrigue. On 20 June 12 members have 
to be elected to the 36-member Council: seven 
retiring members are offering themselves for 
re-election and there are 12 new candidates. 
These elections are usually quiet, dull affairs 
which result in quiet, dull chaps being appointed 
to the Council. This year, however, things are 
different. There is too little business about and 
too many people to handle it. No two members 
agree on what should be done but everyone is 
quite certain that something or other must be 
done very soon: policies for change are being 
put forward, and policies of any kind tend to 
provoke discord. Six of the 12 new candidates 
represent a single party (the City, following 
money market usage, prefers the word ‘syndi- 
cate’) and the other six proudly assert that they 
are independents. Meetings are being held, cir- 
culars and counter-circulars. issued. Nothing. stirs 


‘the emotions of a City man like:a fall in business. 


* * * 


Lord Piercy, chairman of the Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation, has a poor 
opinion of the credit squeeze. The function of 


‘the ICFC: is to plug the Macmillan Gap —to 
‘supply capital to small firms which find it diffi- 


cult to tap the resources of the ordinary capital 
market. The banks, however, from whom this 
capital eventually comes, are reluctant to lend 
with one hand what they are officially forbidden 
to lend with the other and the supply of fresh 
capital has ‘substantially dried up’ since the direc- 
tive issued last autumn. 
* * * 


The squeeze, in fact, has had. its sharpest .effect 
on those firms which have no access to the 
new. issue market—a market, as Lord Piercy 
points out, which has in any case been too 
occupied with large issues recently to be of much 
use to the small company. The experience of the 
ICFC suggests that the shortage of capital has 
coincided with a welling-up of enterprise among 


le 
small firms; the Corporation,. since 1951, has |Z 


been forced to extend-‘a much smaller volume of 
facilities than would have been appropriate to 
contemporary public policies’. 

Lord Piercy, no doubt, will raise capital in the 
market as soon as conditions : make -it possible 
to do so and free the ICFC to some extent from 
dependence on the banks. But the problem of 
helping the small firm is becoming more rather 
than less difficult. 

* * * 


The export credit insurers have been meeting 
at Venice. Their discussions took place in private 
but it is an open secret that the good boys made 
a strong attack on the bad boys -— particularly 
Germany and the US—who have been extend- 
ing credit beyond the accepted five years’ limit. 
The meeting appears to have ended harmoniously. 
‘A certain misunderstanding of the policy and 
practice- of credit insurance’, the agreed state- 
ment declares, ‘has given rise to the incorrect 
impression that the unanimity of insurers. has 
become impaired.’ Not impressed? Misunder- 
standings, it seems, have been caused by differ- 
ences of terminology. What everyone else calls 
medium-term, Germany calls long-term credit. 

Taurus 
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The Chess Board 


No. 448. A Boy Called Misha 


“Do let me play, Sir, please! ”—‘“* Can’t be done, 
my boy. Haven’t got a board to spare anyway. Every- 
one occupied, don’t you see.” “ But I did bring my 
own board and men, Sir! ”—The eager little chap 
manfully fought back his tears, and the kindly organiser 
smiled. ‘‘ How old are you? ”—“ Fourteen, Sir.”— 
“And how long have you been a chessplayer? ”»— 
“Two years, Sir.”—‘‘ Very well, I suppose the 
world champion won’t mind taking on one more 
victim.”—That was the only game Capablanca lost 
in that simultaneous display at Leningrad, 1925. 


(4). Kent Kids; 3) 3 1, B- Kis; 16 Pubs PP; (ORS 
sen * t he t 4 he 
Por. BRS ; ts Keak -0-0, O-O; (11) 


Keb}, Bs: eos, “ORB: 
QxP: (15) 3-03 “PAP (16) B2, P-B4; (17) KtxB, Q-R5 

18) P-K R7 ch; (19) Q-Kt 
(21) P-B3. "R-B2; (2 

-Ktl ch; (25) K-Bl, 4 (26) R- 
Kt-Kt5; (28) R-K2, R-Q1; 

Here the world Ninn the ook or " shook 
the boy’s hand. ‘“ What is your name?” he asked.— 
** Misha, Sir.”-—‘* Misha what? ”—“ Botvinnik, Sir.” 
—‘‘Well,” said Capablanca, “I think we’ll meet again.” 

I found the score and the story of that game in 
an appreciation of our new (and old). champion, 
re ple Salo Flohr in Schach-Echo: Among: 

=—tz—my ~‘Botvinnik’s- many grand~- 


most highly praised by Flohr 
is the champion’s utter con- 
centration on making the 
most of his adjournment: 
analysis.~- Here is» a case in: 


position against Euwe at - 
aw Groningen, 1946. It seemed 
a certain win for Black, but even though Botvinnik 
had merely the:lunch hour to brood over the position 


he discovered how to save it. 

(41) 4 (the sealed move), K-K4; (42) R-B2!!, P-B6; (43) 
K-Q3, R-QI ch; (44)-K-K Sn OD Be RxP ch; (46) 
K-B3, RxP; (47) R-B6, R-B5 (48) K R-K5 ch; (49) 
K-B3, K-B4; (50) R- Bo ch, KxP; i 56) RxP ch, e ted the draw was 
assured. The more obvious (43). R-B2 ‘would have led toa 
co indeed - was ithe, - of yey funch - 
is.. (44) RxP, RxR ch; (45) KxR, KxP; (46) K-B4, 
r-O4 K-Kt3; (48) K-K5, kart (49) K- B6, K-Kt5; 





K-B4; (4 


(50) KxP, P-R5; (51) K-B6, Pet Bary P-Ki6, P-R7; (53) P P-Kt?.- > 


he 4-peinter for begins. 


ners shows Capa in his 


A: Pe R. Se 
did White force the win? 
B—a win—should mean an 
easy 6 ladder-points for him 


is to “ waste” a tempo at 
the crucial moment. For 
C (7 points} an even more* 
kil ll — helpful hint: White will have 
to give up both his pieces so as to force the draw. 
Usual prizes. Entries by 23 June. 

C: Bondarenko & » 

Kakovin 1957 





B: L. Pasha 1957: 








REPORT: on No. 445. Set 24 May 
5) R-B7, K-Ktl; (46) Kas, K-R1; (47) Kt-B5! (Kt-B4?), 


A: (4 
KE (48) Kt-R6 ch, K-R1L; (49) Kt-Kt8 “forces Black to capture 
* Kt, therby giving White another 50 moves. 
as Prima takes back Kt x Kt (d5), instead plays Q-Q4, forcing... 


Cc: “RB (2) Kan BE: 3) Kasi; (4) B-K1; (5) Kt x P; (®) 
K Bl; (7) R-Kt3; (8) R-Kt2. 
h8-al Te ha dS soib4 sie] h6-f8-d6-b8-27-g1-h2. 
E: (1) P-Kt4 (threat: 
e.p.; (3) P-Q4, P x P e.p.; (4) P-K4 ch, P x P e.p.; (5) P-B4, PxP 
e. Fi ae (6) R-Kt5 mate 
F: (1) K-Kt6, B-B5; (2) B-B7!, K-Kt5; (3) B x P!, K x B; @ 
K-B5, B-Q3; (5) K-K6, B-B1; (6) K-B7, B-R3; (7) K-Kt6 etc. 
A beano for the point-garnerers. Prizes: G. 
Abrahams, E. A. Barclay-Smith, J. R. Harman, R. 
Hayward, J. W. Lane. AsSIAC 


masterly attributes’ the one-:- 


point, Botvinnik’s adjourned... 


a more customary: rote; How»: 


who sees» that what. matters. 





Kt-B7 mate), P-x P e.p,; (2) P-B4 ch, PxP™ 
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ACROSS 27. I turned curiously to butt 18. Though dodging, gave u 

Week-end Crossword 307 x, coum tb ve aoe a \dodeite, gave up 
Pris Three book tokens of he first correct solu first, the bitd 4 finally 28. Backwar strict without a 20, Mamimon has a minced pie 
: ae jane to f, benaoki 3 New —s. cautious (9). duck. for the river (5). with the parson (7). Ps 


29. The inexperienced pray for 


i (9). 21. Go in late but éat.a lot (6). 


Great Turnstile, London, WCI, by first post on 24 June. © o reversed for a barber 












































































































































1e, 9. A ‘witch’s speli_can canbe 24. Perspires, but if you read it 

ry- one’s downfall (7). DOWN up, ‘ase C5 must .imsert an 

my 10. The animal has to let its 1. Early birds sound like : he article (5), 

ap head fall forward in the tiller’s guardian (5). 25. Cut the food up (4). 

ser satellite (7). 2. It marks time but never SET-SQUARF 

a wid, owlt. a" e-a- ee 

ee w article tween two ; 

the sai Posential were come (8). oe in the Solution to No. 305 

er 

oe in the afternoon oo” 4, They hang on for a long 

lost 14,. ‘The pale-eyed priest: from time after a very quiet 

. the ic ——’ (Mil- finale (10). T Oo Gg 

Sa ton) (4). 5. Someone from the under- BiH ILILIt INIGISIGIAITIE 

(i) 15. moot hy your hat, True- oa a month coming 6 Wis | v 

xB, ). 

E 17. No people in the phone ex- 6. Nov el resort in Sussex (8). 

-B2, make an appearance 7. Coloured vote for a bird (7). 

-R3, . (10). 8, Finer soap may serve for 

oa 19. Seeds for the doubles? (4). clothes protectors (9). 

rae 22. Got a reward as an imita- 1% ‘Tuning pete, F got enthing 

d.— tor in colour (6). with an ancient 

Sir.” 23. Lots of stars form a team in language in it (10). 

in.” unfavourable weather con- 14. To dress ri pp be a good 

e in ditions (8). look round a m centre PRIZEWINNERS TO No, 305 

yion, 26. Town the centre of which (9). O. Scholes (St. Mawes), 

10ng: could be used for a victory 16. The ring expert hastostudy Mrs E. Rama Dos wcige Fe 
aid celebration (7). gold (8). R. Game (London, NW3) 
thee Fa ACCOMMODATION VACANT ACCOMMODATION VACANT—continued PROPERTIES FOR SALE BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued 

40) AMBORNE Hotel, 61-63 Leinster Sq., WIMBLEDON. 3 Modern house to let fur- GHGATE (Nr). Paid. hse., convert *EJUMANITY the Hydr D 

con- W2. ’Phone BAY. 4886. Charming com- August. Sleep 6, Poa posn. —_ den. Nr shape, ae H by Stan Birkett, the best t Socialis st pam: 
the fortable service rms, with, board, comeenbie. garden WIN Wim. e108" or i 1 £3,200 0 0.n.0. Box 10 1052. val oa BP. = i aew " able in 

; BOARDING social ENLEY-on-Thames; bare bedsitter in dis- w=: EST eo a Freehold house to be | 4q° (2d. P t- fi Mi 3 
ment ior ladies & under H is panee house overlooking mar 5 5 rooms & | for ic das 25 foe F 30 ap we BL. 

se in: 35, from 52s, 6d. to 90s. Applic. kitchen, bath, suit writer, | room ie batage. ‘Few min minutes tube and Golf | Independent Labour 6 i 

wedi Gubs, 13 Sema: Nw. Residential reece Week-ender. Box 1085, Course. wie G. C., 34 Manor Road, Cad- | Street, London, WCl. . Endsleigh 

é = NWS. S/c. fir flat ohn Barne: sie. 5 ONTENTS of Pi “Wha 

a Oe deosceued “wal farished We fat. & c. . ile U fe. die oe , buoee ‘6s F comseunpuntey ‘house, 4 ‘Sacee ge C 1 he wy Education’ by). P F M. “Millar 

snnik double bedrooms i with banda he oom 5 » frig. Use a ab = co living room, central heating. Small * Fame” jParpipog aR ; bomen 
nf lounge, oma =" / rooms, ckg backs on to Epping Forest but Vio by A. L. Williams; “Batons out on the Clyde’, 

sition we.'s. Long be flO Tos. C0. Perm. or temp. ’P’ KIN. minutes from Loughton Station (Central y Arthur Woodburn, MP: ‘Labo: iad 
Joslin, 127 Shirland . 0251. | 2456 wkdays or HAM. 4585/SWI. 2684 Sun. | £5,000. "Phone LOUghton 3004. Superannuation’, by Robin Michael; ‘The Re- 
. Furnished flat, enti econ REENWICH: 3 rm furn. a UNBRIDGE Wells. Enjoy the style and | trea » by S. J. Bidwell; 

. o SM siting oom, ae ce . £3 p.w. £100 rent in adv. TED. $808 T amenities “ — a th = ‘semi- snd Manual W M. c orkers . scar, rhs Wicked Wer? 

wee | ag et Ataf nevus fe | BEPOEPLM Ee cae ae | See teaie mae aeme | Ht bs Mie ede Re 

od to & woman 2 ertist’s flat W14. Own ige | 11 a —_ perouetne. lovely views, all close to the ed h “ ‘by m= 8d., or 7s. 6d. a year, 
ry —_ 27 +X SS wit someone baby-sit in return for Spacious | aden og pad terrace ee 

eK | LARGE twin-bed bedded oom am. Cooking rings. attract. bed-sitter. Reas. rent. GLA. 5638. | 4 rooms kitchen and bathroom. First floor, 5 ALGERIA/France: the “inside” i 

PK Young sreonle PUTEcy 1038." KENSINGTON. Sunny b/s. modern block roonss Na ee een ear agce and more | YeaF £1 8s. Cheques: “Andrew Roti’, 34 

begitie:: Sidcane aud lenis, doe th, ih, Cch.w., own Basia, usc ke WES. 2267, land sali: £2,950 freehold. Box 1173. omali Rd, NW2. 

n his business man. Highgate. MOU. 3676. ‘TO let, furn., in newly decorated house, 2 6-RMD. mdn Bungilow. All mns. Tel. 3 ge you met “The Pleasant Stranger’ in 
How] QBLSIZE Park, 2 iris + third share min’ Golders Green Stn. 1 2 could sit. acre, 3 heated glasshouses. View Mounts | MacCuish as nye SFG + “beaut oo 
win? flat, own bedroom. 50s. 1131. peat Em ag a. — ian » Cornwall. Excel. con. Dets. Box traying the fire, the beauty, the tragedy of 

“an an Baker St. Small l-rm flatlet, no sep. | (meter). Refs essen. Ring (not Jats) SEE, 9488 Les a Co. Canterbury, on bus | stole loos ei Gecessted ‘with imigitative 

se hiss kit. 67s. 6d. HAM, 8109 evg/w’end. ACHELOR 32) wishes to share 2-room Excellent in on floors, all | scheme; from all good booksellers at 15s. 

‘Mo ‘o bs soem Sang Pe , t or let room. PRI. 6365. mains. Garage, greenhse, $ acre rose gdn. | Published by MacLellan. 
ae anno [ARE — with Sasin & chow. Freehold £2360" Box 1609. 57 TONE, Salvador de Madariaga’s 
npo Also breakfast room, use of kitchen & | PRIMITIVE wild acres, Tara liant, controv study of direct 
INGLE divan-room nr. other amenities in |} close Sur- Hill, Wexford, t frcland, £300 or nearest. | Universal 





” Highbury Fields & 
Underground Stn. ce p.w. Box 1070. 


A ROOM in fiat, on! 





+“ —s —_, sy | 





M lady. 3 gns. HAM. 3088 after 6 p.m. 


GEL 25, ae another to share flat Earl’s 
Court. Age p.w. Own bed-sitting- 





toom. Box 1 





luxury home 
Stn. (15 Se by we. gns. incl. 
‘wo a gns each. Taylor, Reedy 
Thames Dawa. 





sleep 5 persons. £5 p.w. Close 
Vacancies June-July. Box 1098. 





pte Mousehole. Pretty furn. cot- 
mod. cons; sleep 5-6. For periods 28 
June-26 “hy. Barnes, Steepways, Mousehole. 

















EALING Broadway, 20 mins West End, 























Sniyth, S: Saintbury, 





W: 7. SUSSEX. Plot of jand # acre for sale - 








XPANDING West End Secretarial School 

wishes rent or buy house Hampstead, 
Marylebone, Ken: on or Ri Mi 

be easily accessible bus/tube. Box 657. 




















L=CTURER, wife, child req. unfurn. 
accom., London or Surrey. Box 1016. 




















Liberty?’ 10s. 6d satage ‘Democracy | oo 
USSR Tosser 





iaclanly “nee ee, as - 





ee seeks ~ River, River Avenue, private illustrated, price 
lover who will sit ou, Sp0s, Emberbrook 2317. £550. Box — — Subscriptions: 3s. 3d. ad, quarterly, teen Dept < 
ING bed/sit, use kit,, bath. Bus. | (SORNWALL. Bungalow to let faraished, PROPERTIES WANTED 3 Rossty Gardens, ‘Leadon, $W7 


‘NATURE Cure from the Inside’ 8s. as 
Sec., Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh 9 





Head yr eswo BA er in of posh 
wee 














p.a. 
Livin 18 eshiey and 
Berand ussell’s sith et a *Ruticnalist 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


cost 6s. per line (average six words), 
minimum two lines. Box number 2s. 
Semi-display giving greater prominence 
90s. per inch. Copy by Tuesday first post 
can normally be inserted same week. 
N.S., Great Turnstile, London, WC1 
Telephone HOLborn 8471 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 








FIELD ENGINEER—SOMALILAND 
PROTECTORATE 


Duties: — Design and construction of 
the various irrigation projects under con- 
struction and contemplated. 


Pere Eo on contract for two tours 

of 15-21 months. Gross emoluments in 

incremental scale £1,194 to £1,863 p.a. 

Substantial gratuity on satisfactory com- 
pletion of contract. 


Free passages: quarters provided, 
generous home leave: no income tax. 
£60 outfit allowance. Children’s 


education allowances. 


Starting salary will be determined by ex- 

perience in excess of the minimum men- 

tioned below ———— Service in the 
orces. 


Candidates should have either: 

(a) A University degree in civil engin- 
eering recognised by the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers and two 
years subsequent experience or 

(b) Passed Parts I and II Finals of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers or 

btained a recogni diploma 

and had not less than five years ex- 
perience preferably in design and 
construction of irrigation works 
generally and in preparation of 
estimates. 





Apply Director of Recruitment, Colonial 

Office, London, SW1. Give brief details 

of age, qualifications and experience. 
Quote BCD 63/5/010/D45. 





WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
ADULT COLLEGE 
GRANTLEY HALL, NR. RIPON 


Applications are invited from suitably 
ualified men and women for the post of 
leputy Warden at the Authority’s resi- 

dential Adult College at Grantley Hall, 

near Ripon. The College holds courses 
on a wide variety of subjects and the 

Deputy Warden will act for the Warden 

as required, will be required to lecture, 

lead discussion groups and play a pro- 
minent part in the activities of the 

College. He/she should be well quali- 

fied academically and have a keen in- 

terest in adult education. Salary in ac- 

cordance with*the Bu: scale plus 

full board and most attractive furnished 
rooms in the College. 


Further information and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Chief 
ducation Officer, County Hall, Wake- 
field. . Completed forms should be 
returned within 2 weeks of 
advertisement. 


this 





POWICK HOSPITAL, NEAR 
IRCESTER 


Wo 
SOCIAL WORKER required. The hos- 
pital has 1,000 beds and seven out- 
patient clinics, also an out-patient social 
club and hostel for rehabilitation of 
younger patients. 
The Department ‘consists of one P.S.W., 
one Social Worker and one Trainee 
P.S.W. The post offers excellent opportu- 
nities for anyone wishing to gain experi- 
ence in this field before taking the mental 
health course. University qualifications 
required. Salary Scale £495 (linked to 
Party age 27)-£755. 
Applications to the Medical Superin- 
tendent. - 





Married couple or single man uired 
at LANGLEY HOUSE RECEPTION 
HOME, East India Dock Road, E14. 
Duties ‘include observation and assess- 


ment of children. 


Housefather will be deputy to Warden 
in charge. Salary £505 to £577 -10s. 


Housemother £437 10s. to £512 10s., 


each plus £18 10s. for Home ‘Office 
Certificate, less charge for board, etc. 


Apply Children’s Officer’ (CH/NEDO/ 
942), LCC, County Hall, SE1. 


NEW STATESMAN 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 
COLDEAST & TATCHBURY 
MOUNT 
Hospital Management Committee 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST (Male or 

Female), non-resident, required for duties 

in the Hospitals of this Mental Deficiency. 
Hospital Group. 


Candidates should hold 
degree in psychology, normally have, 
attained the age of years, and com- 
plied with the Whitley Council conditions 
regarding post-graduate service. 


an honours 


Salary range (if 25 years or over) £735 
rising to £1,025 p.a., the commencing 
point according to age and experience. 


Written applications, with names of two 
referees, to Group Secretary, Loperwood 
Manor, Totton, Southampton. 


NIVERSITY of Auckland, New Zealand. 
“ Elam School ot Fine Arts. The Univer- 
sity Council invites applications for the posi- 
tion of Lecturer in the History and Theory of 
the Fine Arts. The salary scale for the 
position is £1,025 per annum, rising to 
£1,275 by three annual increments An allow- 
anc: is made towards travelling expenses. 
Further particulars ind information as to the 

hod of application may be obtained from 
th: Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WCl1. The closing date for 
the receipt of applications, in New Zealand 
and London, is 31 July, 19 


NIVERSITY of Auckland, New Zealand. 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship 
in History, The salary scale for the position 
is £1,025 per annum, rising to £1,275, by 
three annual increments. An allowance is 
made towards travelling expenses. Further | 
particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from_ the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WCl. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications, in New Zealand and 
London, is 31 July, 195: 
‘THE University of Manchester. As the re- 

sult of a grant from ‘the, Nuffield Foun- 
dation the Department of Social Anthropology 
and Sociology plans to carry out a study of 
a Lancashire town, and applications are in- 
vited for the following posts: (a) A Research 
Assistant Grade II, initial salary within the 
range £700-£850 per annum, the appointment 
to for one year from 1 October 1958, 
renewable for a further two years. Applicants 
should have a degree in Sociology or Social 
Anthropology and should have some training 
in statistics. The successful candidate will be 
required to study the social composition of 
the town from published and unpublished 
sources. (b) A Senior Research Worker, initial 
salary within the range 00-£1,000 per 
annum, the appointment to be for two years 
from 1 October 1958 or 1 October 1959. 
Applicants should have training in Sociology 
or Social Anthropology and field experience 
in one of these subjects. The successful can- 
didate will. be r 
‘of a section of the working-class population 
of the Town. Both appointments carry mem- 
bership of the Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
Application forms and further particulars may 
be obtained from Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, to whom applications should 
be returned. by not later than 23 June 1958. 


THE University: of Leeds. Department of 

Economics and Commerce. Applications 
are invited for appointment as temporary 
Lecturer or. Assistant Lecturer in Economics 
for the session 1958-59. Salary within range 
£900-£1,650 for a Lecturer or £700-£850 for 
an Assistant Lecturer. Candidates with pre- 
dominant interests in any of the main branches 
of economics or economic statistics will be 
considered. Duties will consist of tutorial 
teaching of dargely, though not entirely, first- 
year. students in small groups. Applications 
(three copies) stating date of birth, ‘qualifica- 
tions and experience, together with the tames 
of three referees, should reach the Registrar, 
The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained) not later 
than 20 June, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY College of Swansea. Appli- 
cations are invited for a temporary Tutor- 
ship in French for tutorial work with fresh- 
men. alary between £575 and £625 per 
annum, according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Applications (four copies) should be 
sent by 21 June 1958, to the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, 
from whom further Particulars obtainable. 























. APMINISTRATIVE Assistant for Christian 
or 


nisation.. Good knowledge accounts 
and able to take responsibility. Salary in 
accordance with experience. Write Sec., Asia 
Christian Colleges. Association, Annadale, 
North End Road, Golders Green, NW11. 


[NTELLIGENT. methodical __ organiser, 
secretary, small Kensington office. Enter- 
prise, imagination, knowledge science, health, 
education, publicity, business, well rewarded. 
Degree, .- shorthand, inessential. 
Harcourt Terrace, SW10. FREmantle 0841. 








ESIDENT Warden needed for Commun- 
Pn or a with 1000 members in 
East don. Prefer single man. Commence 
August 1958. a according to experience 

qualifications. Applications: to The Head, 
Oxford House, Mape Street; E2. 








"TRADE Union General Secretary requires 

an Assistant. For application fotm, out- 
line of scope, responsibilities and conditions 
of employment apply to General Sectetary, 


uired to carry out a study | 


Stocker, 73 





Association: of tograph Television and 
Allied Technicians, 2 Soho Square, W1. 


*°14 JUNE 1958" 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





BC requires Science |e ted ong, ed 

. Assistant in School Broadcasting Depart- 
ment, Science degree essential, experience of 
—- desirable, Preference given to candi- 
dates of wide general culture, Salary £1,105 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by ‘seven annual incretnents to £1,550 
p.a. maximum, Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoti! 
reference G.676 . Stm.) should _ reac 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House; 
London, WI, within five days. 


DITORIAL Superintendent required for 
the North Regional Literature Agency 

of the Government of Northern Nigeria on 
contract for two tours in the first instance. 
Salary according to experience in scale (in- 
cluding Inducement Addition) £840 rising to 
£1,824 a year. Gratuity at rate £100/£150 a 
year. Clothing allowance £45. Free passages 
for officer and wife. Assistance towards cost 
of children’s passages and grant up to £288 
annually. Liberal leave on full salary after 
each tour of 12/24 months. Candidates. must 
have experience in teaching English and pre- 
ferably experience as an author and in 
ublishing. Overseas experience is desirable. 
rite to the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, 
London, SW1. State age, name in block letters, 
full quals and exp. and quote M3B/44733/NJ. 


AMENDED Advertisement. City of Oxford 
Deputy Children’s Officer required, pre- 
ferably graduate, holdi the Social Science 
or Home Office ild re qualification. Ex- 
perience of all duties of a local authority 
Children’s Department essential. Duties in- 
clude taking charge in the Children’s Officer’s 
occasional absence, supervision of casework, 
training of students and special responsibility 
for work with di t families. Car necessary, 
Salary, APT III, £845-£1,025. Permanent 
pensionable post; medical examination. Apply, 
giving age, qualifications, experience, names 
of three referees, by 18 June, 1958, to the 
Children’s Officer, 10, Worcester Street, 
Oxford, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained. Harry Plowman, Town Clerk. 


"THE Pestalozzi Children’s Village Trust in- 
vites applications for the post of Warden 
of the International Children’s Village which 
is being established near Battle, Sussex. 
Ideally, candidates should have had varied 
and residential experience as a schoolmaster 
with. children’ over ten years of age and 
dol ,k ledge of modern educational 
methods, first-hand 














experience of other 
countries, and a strong interest in the fur- 
therance of international understanding. 
Salary £1,250 p.a. with free board residence. 
It is expected that the appointment will date 
from Easter 1959. Closing date 30 June. 
For full particulars apply, in writing only, 


sending a ped a p pe, to 
Hon. Secretary, PCVT, Battle, Sussex. 


HE London School of Economics and 

Political Science (University of London). 
One Research Assistant and one Junior Re- 
search Officer are required to work on a 
national study of housing and rents, and a 
local study of these probems in the London 
area.-Applicants should have good degrees 
preferably in Sociology, Public or Social Ad- 
ministration, or Economics, and if possible 
research experience in these fields. Salary 
scales £450 xX £25-£675 and £650 
x £50-£900 plus £60 London Allowance 
respectively. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Social 
Research Division, London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, Hough 








ARK House School, Peper Harow, Near 
Godalming, Surrey. Applications are in- 
vited for the post. of sychiatric Social 
Worker or Social Case Worker at this Home 
Office Approved School for 82 boys age 
range 15 to 18 years. The post.is non-resi- 
dent and is open to suitably qualified men or 
women. Salary scale according to quals and 
exper. Further particulars from Headmaster. 


ASSISTANT Matron required for Home 
for 25 old people, men and women. Some 
nursing experience, Apply Secretary, 7 Har- 
ley Road, Hampstead. 


"THE London Family Welfare Association 
have a vacancy for a senior caseworker 
who must hold a degree or diploma in Social 








Studies of a recognised University, and has ; 


had recent experience in family casework, 
Initial appointment to Area 7, Salary from 
£590 p.a. according to experience. Apply in 
— to the Organising Secretary, FWA, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1. 

Secretary, 


ASSISTANT 

Health Officers’ Association. Applica- 
tions for this appointment are invited from 
University graduates or others holding suit- 





able qualifications; experience of committee - 


work, public speaking and administration de- 
sirable. Salary £575X£25-£700. Apply 
sending full rags ore to General Secretary, 
Women Public Health Officers’ Association, 
36 Eccleston Square, SW1, 


SECRETARY (woman) required by editor 

of weekly technical journal. Good stan- 
dard education essential (University graduate 
preferred). Typing and shorthand required, 
and duties will include proof reading and 





preparing manuscripts for press. Salary from - 


£550. Office ECl. Apply, with details of 
qualifics, to Box 229, Charles Sell advertising 
Ltd., 67 Clerkenwell Rd; London, ECl. 


ECRETARY 22/25 for Travel Agcy, W4. 





Sal. £10. L.vs. & travel benefits. Portman ” 


Bureau, 78 George St, W1. HUN. 0676. 
"TEMPORARY Vacancies now! S/T’s up to 
£11, C/T’s up to £9. Don’t delay, call 
MET. 8533. 
THE Vocational Guidance Association, 37a 
Devonshire St, London, W1. WEL. 8017. 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


PUBLISHING — Designer & typographer 














MSIA, long experience book design and — 


production, thorough knowledge printing, 
would act as consultant to publishers or high- 
class printers or design and cagneme produc- 
tion for a newly forming publishing company. 
Part-time only. Box 959. 
EPrIToR of successful trade journal, 35, 
Oxford graduate, seeks post outside Lon- 
don. Wide editorial experience. Box 1008. 


ACTIVE widow (50s) reqs work cent. of 








SE London. Clerical & organising exper. , 


Can type, drive, speak French Box 1010. 


CANT spell for nuts! Ambitious but dis- 
illusioned, age 30, at present dispatch 
manager, wide range of business experience 
seeks administrative position where initiative 





and imagination reqd. London area. Box 1007, | 





NATURALISED German (50) formerly 
University iecturer seeks activity, prefer- 
ably teaching. Box 1002. 





OUNG lady Textile Designer requires 


post—also interested TV, window dis- . 


lay, wallpaper design. NDD results pending. 
c : 4 August. Box 1096. 





Street, Aldwych, WC2, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent by 30 June 1958. All 
envelopes should be marked ‘Housing Study’. 


DEPUTY Superintendent for Nursery ‘at 
Heathfield, Sussex. This Nursery for 54 
‘children under 5S years—including 9 bottle 
babies —pleasagtly situated in the heart of 
Sussex, needs a ty Superintendent who 
is experienced in residential nursery or similar 
work. The position calls for a woman of 
resource and initiative with a sound know- 
ledge of modern child care methods and 
domestic management. The possession of a 
nursing and/or _ institutio tanagement 
qualification will be an advantage. Salary: 
£535-£607 10s. according to qualifications, 
less £128 8s. for board, etc. 6 weeks annual 
leave. Pensionable position. Good prospects 
of promotion, Application form and further 
details from: Children’s Officer (SEDO/1009), 








County Hall, Westminster Bridge, SE1l. 
Closing date 23 June 1958, 
EPUTY to the Matron. At a large 


grouped-cottage home at Sidcup, Kent | 


for 340 children between 5 and 15. This 
position calls for a capable and energetic 
woman - preferably trained in_ institutional 
management and having some knowiedge of 
modern methods of child care—to assist the 
Matron in oversight of the general domestic 
and housekeeping arrangements of the home, 
including catering. Good prospects of pro- 
motion. The home is placed in an attractive 
estate only 30 minutes by train from Central 
London. Pleasant self-contained flat provided. 
Salary (subject to review) £535— £607 10s. 
less £128 8s. p.a. for board, etc. Closing 
date 21 June, 1958. Further details: Children’s 
Officer (SEDO/953), County Hall, SE1.° 


LUB leaders, man and woman required 

for mixed youth club with junior section 
in West London. Attractive premises. Com- 
mencing ‘salary accord to qualifications. 
Superannuation scheme. ly with full de- 
tile” of experience to the anising _Secre- 
tary, Feathers Clubs Association, 29 Mul- 
ready Street, London, NW8. 











‘STELLA a we Bureau | pe inquiae 
from employers requiring adminis 

or secretarial tefl of either sex. 436 Strand, 
WC2. TEM” . 





SCHOOLS , 


BURGESS Hill School, 11 Qak Hill Park; 
Hampstead. Tel. HAM, 2019. Freedom 
& self-government for day children 
weekly Recetnen. Small classes. Tuition fee 
274 gns.; weekly boarders, 30 gns, extra @ 
term. Headmaster: J. East. 
“(1 LENMORE’, Brighton Rd, Crawley, Sus- 
sex. Nursery and Prep, School, Day & 
Boarding. Children from 2} yrs, This school 








is suitable for artistic and musical children. . 





MONKTON Wyld. School, 
Dorset, School farm, T.T. cows. All- 
round practical and cultural educ. for boys 
& girls 9-18. Principals Carl & Eleanor Urban. 


NEW Sherwood School, Epsom, parent- 





owned, fe mong afd co-educational, - 
c 


encourages ildren to explore . their world 
and master its skills with friendly co-operation 
rather than authoritarian pressure. from $ 

and parents. We welcome inquiries from 


parents of genuinely progressive outlook who - 


wish to take an active interest in the develop- 
ment of their children. 


HE Town and Country School, 
Eton Avenue, . NW3 (SWI 








3319). 


Small group weekly or full boarders accepted, - 


boys -and girls 5-18. GCE Advanced and 
Scholarship standard, Week-ends & sum. holi- 
days. Hedgerley -Wood, Chinnor Hilt ( 16 
acres woodland, Chiltern Hills, 750ft). Realis- 
tic approach t> modern education. E. Paul, 


PhD; M. D. C. Graham, MA (Oxon). —_ 
Schools» Fellowship- * 





RUDOLF Steiner | 
Education for children from the Nursery 


to University Entrance. Information regarding _ 
; the 


educational work of Rudolf Steiner 
Schools, reference books, availability 
turers, -etc., can be. obtained from the. Secre- 
tary, Wynsiones School, Waddon, Gloucester. 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL 





THE NERVE CENTRE 


87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W2 
' Tel. AMBassador 4041 


Relaxing and _ stimulating therapies. 
Mahipulation, Massage. Ask for brochure. 





FAMILY, 5 children 17-2 yrs, would be 

glad to find student willing share work 

& holiday end July-end August, S. Wales. 

Please interview Coghill, 138, The Grove, 

Ealing, W.5. 

M/CXCLIST offers free trip Cont. a 
anyone (m) varied interests, Box 112 


Dee As Author with unusual material 
overlong habi wy] Sous ae 

tu siness jargon 
seeks seeks co-author, sng hack or ghost, Box I059. 


YOuNG lady, graduate of University, 
would like tu teach French or Latin in a 
Private School or family d summer holi- 
day, For full details, write: iss Romano, 
Cottolengo 4, Cuneo, Italy. 


oh tomy FE, holiday ideas Septem- 
ondon -some baby-sitting. 
ohn 41 Park Parade, NW10. 


BORE ORED sedentary worker wants active 
evening or week-end —= Caretaking or 
doniestic considered. Box 1 


with i. sald like share 
in studio. *Phone CUN, 6140 


'V. lecturer. Zangiee req., fur- 
accom, for e “Ww Lond, Box 1099. 


AMPLONA. Car seat for.aficionado 3 July, 
return Barcelona 25 July. Box 1151. 


Y"9 couple req. seats in car, co-driver, N. 
Spain. BAT. 7497, Rich. 


PLANNED Families Booklet free. Write 
Court Surgical Stores, Ltd, 12 Marriott’s 
Court, Manchester, for price list of our sur- 
gical. 8, etc, 


1 or 2 rooms, og Ee garden, 4 min. walk 
from Dollis Hill (Bakerloo).. Rent c. 25s., 
£2 or less if small help given. Suit writer, 
tutor, eager tel.) or other prof. practical 
pref. with car, mt ~_ a with 

libreszo//lyric writer NW1 havi 



































9 >4 
&/or have there advanced gra kate she 
own .work (langs, rE drama, music, ilo- 
sophy, ¢.g.). Box 1135, 


b coun how 29). aes 
fon companion a. Bors 


by oi (August) 
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WHERE TO STAY—continued 





17-DAY CRUISE TO THE USSR 





STUDENT (f.) wanted to = 2m, & 1 f. 

walking Austrian Alps 14 days in July- 

Sept. inc. Box 846. 

CONVERTED sailing barge, sound we 90 
ft. Moored 4 hour vs. W.; 

etc, £950 or offer. Box 1 

ae ye girls seek oneal sts, pref. 

Anglo-Continental eau, 148 

Walton t, “sW3. KEN. 1586. 

YNG man, 31, middlebrow sks similar (m.) 
for econ. holiday 12-27 July. Box 907. 


YNG Lady teaches French privately. . Wi 
area. Mod. terms. S.a.e. please. Box 1003. 

















NGLO-French ménage (Coventry) in- 
vite paying guest 3 weeks a sh- 
French tuition reqd. £7 p.w. Box 1005. 





UN. family, son 8, offer ME nn 4 
nationali 


younger child, ity 
ae Henderson, 79 Brompton Rd. 


NFORMAL music group — players inied 
(all standards). Mrs Dunn. HAM. 8109. 


FAMILY of four planning spend 15 
15 May (approx.) on or near French 
Med, coast, Take house, cottage or wean 
en famille, Tourist attractions unnecessa’ 
Limited resources. Suggestions? Write Air 
Mail, Box 934, Wellington, N.Z. 


ACH, (27) sks, similar, pa, © 
wks. seaside hol, Aug. /Sept. Box 


(CAMBRIDGE undergraduate sks, vacation 
pent as tutor-companion in return for 
board-lodgings. London. Box 884. 


MA&« Gerson, AIBP, ARPS, photographer 
of eo | and stage folk, would be 
leased to send his price of Portraits, & 
ublicity. 61 Seymour St, Wl. PAD. 


THE Art of Seeing. Readers —y = 
Aldous Huxley’s account of how his si 4 
was saved by the methods of the late 
Bates, the celebrated American oculist & 
‘Good Sight Without Glasses’ 
may be interested to know that this technique 
is practised by the Misses Scarlett (LANg- 
ham 3626 and Brighton 52663). 
‘THE Central Board for \naeeantions Ob- 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St, 1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience Ly those liable 
for National Service and Reservists. 


LEXANDER Tec! ue, Eric de Peyer, 
7 Wellington Sq., SW3. SLO. 3141. 











- a 




















WoRDERLUST economically and effi- 
ciently nourished with appropriate tic- 
kets, -etc., by Protravel, 12 Gt Castle St, 
Oxford: Circus, London, had * (behind aoe 
Robinson). LANgham 3101. No booking fees. 

UITAR (Garfield- ows Group), _ all 

oe 4-7 Jul. ~ pote Ipsden, 
Oxon; 11 Jul. ‘Roman “Britain 





CAMERA repairs for amateurs and — 
sionals. Also selection of s/h 
ment. Camera Advice Centre, 54 Park toad 
(cont. Baker St), NW1. 


BURGES S _ School Camp near Livorno, 
Italy. ol AF. 28 Aug. Inclusive fee 


40 gns. A Secre Burgess Hill 
School, Bak Hill Park, N NW3. 








Cast aad “y= Rely on Riviera Parker! A 
ouse for holiday 2 wks or for ever. 

Parkes, "1 Rue Bralée, Antibes, A.M. 
Pen ator Printed Stationery at prices oa 

ee. Send for sample range t 
Ptg Co., 12a Fordwych Rd, rad 
GaniAN High School boy,- 6 ishes 
spend August: with Engl. famil ch. 
& payment. International Youth Library, lla 
strasse, Munich. 
SEAT. for male, car tour via Brussels 23/7- 
9/8, driver, 30’s pref. Box 1064. 
MoRCOW by road,.2/3 weeks commenc- 
Aug. Cambridge graduate (mid- 
thirties) and friends, both sexes, seek others 
P holiday. Box 1119. 
MS, area: bach. 26, grad., sks Bo (m) 
wk-ends., holidays. Sept. Box 1071. 

Te NGSTERS (7-18). Country House 
—'y- Ponies to ride; Dances, Fancy 
Dress, Square and Ballroom Dances, orga- 























ig Soom outings a Se som 27 jayne to 
Ses, Parnden Ohad Flavio Harl F al Ter 1, 
, Parnd ar’ ae ssex. Te 

Harlow 245 : 








VILLA fats sommained French Riviera slee 
__ thin. 6, month August. Tel. HOL. 5350. 


Souictror. wife in business, boy 8, offers 

oud flat in period house rentford, 
plus food and pocket money in 

exchange | ‘housekeeping : daily kept. 

welcome in holidays or might suit couple 

where man own job. Box 1060. 


GN student offered bed & bkfast 
free for part-time help. GLA. 1019. 


2 Families travelling train Venice 15 Aug. 
(2° wks plus) seek others to — 
Rar 2°, for reduced fares. Dyer, Malting Mead, 
Lane, Harlow, Essex. 
PERSONAL happiness, social harmony, 
racial, religious and moral tolerance are 
all interdependent! Do you agree? Write 
(Ay, Space League, 20 Buck- 
ingham ‘St, W 


Younc peaks 

















student seeks accom. in 
—_family as p.g. Hampstead area. Box ne 


(CHILDREN’S | Seaside | Holida 
Eve 


ry care. 4-12 yrs, Thanet Horse 1 18 
Gallis Court Rd, Broadstairs. Thanet 62783. 


ED-Wetting can be stopped by won- 
B derful new method as discussed on BBC 

m. Free information, write to Enurex 
ts 119" Oxford Street, London, W1 











asennad 





OURNALIST _ writes ——, reports, 
articles, etc. Write Box 6' 


RESIDEN T coats i em ‘abroad; 
Beckenham Burea' Beckenham 8329. 





Sailing 26 July, 65 gns. Visi 
M and Leningrad. Early application 
advisable. Also a few Sg left y ped 


18-day Sea Holiday 
Moscow, leaving 20 


ff, and 22 August 
65 gns.; and 15-day : 


Holiday, 112 gns. 
CONTOURS, LTD, 

72 Newman St, London, W1. 

Tel. MUSeum 8499 & 6463. 





SUNSHINE BARGAINS 


You can still be included on one of our 
inexpensive Air Charter H s to the 
Italian Riviera (departures 20 June, 4 

5 and August or 
12 Sept.) or on some of our other Good 
Value Holidays in the Sun (Italian 
Riviera or Adriatic, Costa Brava, Yugo- 
slavia, Southern Austria). Costs from 
274 gns. by rail, 434 gns. by air. 


BERNA LOW 
47(NS) Old Brompton Road, 
KEN. 0911 and 9225. 





1,300 miles south to the sun 
“ return! 
DEIRA 
out of the 


for ii, 
ordinary t this year? "Here then i is a golden 
Opportunity to visit Madeira, the most 
beautiful sub-tropical island in the world, 
where you can enjoy a luxury holiday 
at considerably reduced fares. Every 
hotel offers reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and 
service. It is pores too late to holiday 
deira. 
See your Teaves Agent now or contact: 
AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Rd, London, SW3 
Telephone: KENsington 4567 


GRANADA" S International Holiday School 
offers during August & September 
Spanish language courses by University ex- 
Perts, painting, literature, guitar, flamenco & 
dancing, Fiestas, excursions to Cordoba & 
Sevilla, the unexplored Alpujarras on mule- 
back, unique Spanish baroque tours. Stay as 
long as you like: age £ as little as you please! 
Detls (Intl Reply Coupon): Instituto de 
Lenguas Modernas, Apartado 244, Granada. 


ce +3 








SUSSEX, Whinrig Guest House, Horam, 12 
miles Eastbourne, Everything home-made, 
Vegetarians welcome, From 6} gns. 


. Devon central. B, & B. moderate. Shute, 
‘Sunset’, Pilton West, Barnstaple 2510. 


ENT for holidays, convalescence or oe 
Every comfort in beau. surroundgs, Owr 
farm, woods & gardens. Naylor, Low Wood 

Guest House, Bethersden, Ashford. 


ONDON, WC1, Ambassadors Hotel. Bed 
and Breakfast, Single room tt Double 
room 54s. No cupchatee, De » Euston 
and St, Pancras Stns. EUS. 
CORNWALL, or Peace. mis superb 
beach. - 4 sues, poue, children wel- 
come. Open all Tel. Germoe 3193. Ye 
Olde Vicarage, :. til ary, Golsithney. 


LMIte Guide to Village Inns, Fa 
Hotels on & off the beaten oe equee 
ritain’s coast & country, 5s., pee 44 a 
ictor Hilton (N.S.), Harbourside, A 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, Ww. 
‘ oy” Lae 1944, 3 ome. oe ee sea 
ront; Gdns utting g ro 
tive food. June 9 Ry Ray Aas *io-t 


RECUPERATION at Higham House in 53 
beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise, 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm s 

Fossment if desired. Health 
for terms and brochure. ham Hoyse, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. bertsbridge 126, 


RIVATE residenc Every comfort 

homely atmosp 4 12s a 10 Fs 
George’s Avenue, London, N7, until 
1 p.m, NOR. 1883, after 1 p.m. NOR, 5480, 


BF? and Breakfast guide to Great Britain. 

Essential for tourists. 96 Pages, 2s. 10d. 

pone free from Ramblers’ Association, 48 Park 
oad, London; NWI. 


LAKES Mans. Beaut. view, mod, furn. Reas, 
terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 2334, 


RIVERSIDE Chalet, twin beds, quiet and 
beautiful surroundings, B/B, 8 gns. p.w. 
for two. ‘The Pergola’, Marlow, Bucks. 
*Phone Marlow 347, 


[°.”. . Brighstone Lodge Gsthse. Secluded 
grounds, easy reach sea. Exc, f , comf, 
assured. Brochure tel, Brighstone 305. 


ENGADIN. Alpine’ village Offers restful 
holiday amidst lovely flowers. Comf. ace 
com., delicious food, moderate terms. Write 
Hotel Meisser, Guarda, Engadin, Switzerland, 


















































N° need to worry about losing cash abroad 
—7s. 6d. covers up to £100 against loss 
or theft of —_ Lee, tickets. Ask for 





leaflet. W. Insurance Brok 40 
West Nile sureet, “ion th ‘se 
TTaALy ‘by Air It is now ane to visit 


Florence and Rome by Air for 16 days at 
economy rates fcr 48 gns. or Rome and 
Naples visiting Capri, Sorrento, etc., from 53 
gns-—both 16 August. For details” of, these 
and other flights or low-cost travel by train, 
e.g., Florence-Pisa-Siena-Rome 15 days 37 
oy or individual travel please send sae to 

ducation Travel, c/o CT Bureau, 36 Hamp- 
stead Road, NW1. 


D®LOMITEs, near Cortina, Flat 5 rooms, 

7 beds in chalet outside village. Avail- 

paw A July & second half Sept,, £2 daily incl, 
Balogh, Balliol College, Oxford, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
CANFORD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 





Director af Music: Noel Hale, FRAM 
10-24 August 


Weekly courses in music and 
ord School, Wimborne, Dorset. 





FOREIGN girls, domesticated and willing, 
long/short riods ble. Eductour, 
10 Exhibition » SW7. *KNI 4132. 
YPEWRITERS, Modern Portable 
machines for hire from £1 monthly. Tel. 
Robert Ropkins. WEL. 6655 for details. 


B°xS and Girls enjoy eee ee ry 

Pippins, og ag 8 23 July to as pt. 

Strachan, Creek Vean, Feock, ruro, C 

ee and Voice Training; Stage a 
actress gives private tuition. Write 











(COPENHAGEN: 18 days (incl. couchettes 
and boat trip to Hilsingborg, Sweden) 
for only 29 gns! 11 days, 26F gns. Vacancies 
12 July and later. Details from Protravel, 12 
Gt Castle St, Oxford Circus, London, Wi. 
(behind Peter Robinson) Langham 3101. 


JAN Mercer has written ‘Europe on Wheels’ 
for the economical traveller. He never 
recommends a hotel or restaurant that he has 
not visited per: ly. Ss. from newsagents 
and bookshops or 5s. 6d. post from H. 
Marshall & Son, Ltd, Tem House, Tallis 
St, London, ECS. 





turers include: John — 
Ar 1owitz, Michael Bell rnold 5 ES 


A 
Archie Camden. ed Comey, ohn 
Gavall, Ernest me rth Jan Kerrison, Law- 
rence Leonard, David rtin, Muir 
Mathieson, Robert Noble, Sydney North- 
cote, Anthony Pini, Herbert Price, Franz 
Reizenstein, Layton Ring, Matyas Seiber, 
Barbara Slawinska. Come and enjoy a 
musical holiday amidst beautiful country- 
side. Fees: 10 gns. cee 


Write for prospectus to 
The Organisi ecretary (Box 27), 
20 Denmark Street, London, WC2, 





BCM/LHKO, London, 

y > = _ Soest Italian effortlessly in 3 
oregat or your aoe re- 

PO eR W 7411 2. 


| Fy ~~ and sketches rn ye ey to 
Irving Theatre, Leicester Square, 





WHERE TO STAY 


COTSWOLDs: Country house in fovely 
surroundings. Own produce. 7-74 gns. 
Reduction students wi give some help. 
Steanbridge Nr. Stroud, Glos. 








DUREX gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write or 
call for our free price list. now. Fens. Dept. 
N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, W 


OUTH Cornwall, Gerrans 

Portscatho. Unique private sition on 
farm overlooking secluded beach; modern 
Countess” 4-berth Caravan to let; fully 


Bay, facing 





P The Creek-or across the Channel — 

Atalanta, Fairey Marine’s. wonderful 26- 
foot sailing cruiser, will take your whole 
family in comfort and safety for the finest 
holidays you’ve ever known. Use Auiants as 
a caravan to trail to your cruising grounds 
and home again. Atalanta’s cost oy only 
£1,675, plus sails, and engine if required. 
Extended credit terms are available of course. 
Write for literature to Dept. ATA8, Fairey 
Marine, Ltd., Hamble, Hants. 


STORIES wanted by the 
C.20 of British Institute of 

Science, Ltd, Regent House, Ragen, St, 
Wie we We negotiate suitable work_on a 15% 
of sales basis (mo reading fee), unsuitable 
work returned with reasons for rejection. We 
also offer an interesting. booklet giv: dets 
& fees for our Courses & Criticisms, suc- 
cess letters from students. 


RITE i Profit. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. The Regent Institute 
(Dept. E./191), Palace Gate, London, W. 


P=... eg Psychologist, 69 





gency Dept 
iction Writ- 











’s Gate, Kensington, SW7. 
KENsingeon 8042. ‘ 
UMANISM - a outlook. Write to 
Ethical Un. 13 of Wales Tce, W8. 





d. Free 21/28 June, 6 gns., 12/26 
July, 7 gns. p.w. Reply Box 1018. 


ABIAN Summer Schools 16-23 Aug, 
ced ae ‘Progress in a Democrati¢ 
Arthur Blenkinsop, C. A, eS Cros- 
land, og Se Dalton, Roy Jenkins, J, D. Stew- 
art, Richard | Woltheim. 23-30 Aug., Steyning, 
‘The aN of Co-existence’, Peter 
y: H. Liddell Hart, Brewster 
Morris, V. ekrasov, John Parker, Victor 
Michsel Shanks. Details 11 Dart 
mouth St., SWI. 


oe Party Holidays, Enjoy an informal, 








ILL-lovers offer hospitality in converted 

farmhouse, beautifully & remotely situ- 
ated in nares R Welsh mountains nr Llyn 
Gerionydd. Modern comfort, very good food 
& fires. Friendly & Informal, 6/7 gns. 
George & Elaine Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw, 
Lianrwst 166. 


SURREY. Wonham House Hotel, Godstone, 





in beautiful surroun s 22 miles Lond. 
Ideal for wkend as —_ oliday, Comf, gd. 
food. AA, RAC. th Godstone 217011. 





USSEX Downs. aor Rest Guest House 

(17th Century), Jevington, the village in 
the Downs. Easy access Eastbourne. All 
comforts. Brochure. Polegate 178. 


e house party by the sea in 
Britain either for weekends or for longer 
holidays, or join a Continental house party 
in Italy, Switzerland, Sweden or Austria. 
Opportunities for foreign language practice, 
Costs from £2 15s. in Britain or from 27} 
gns. abroad. Erna Low, 47(HP). Old Bromp- 
ton Rd, London, SW7. KEN. 0911. 





TALIAN Study Circles’ at Braziers, Ips- 
T den, Oxon; other courses incl. Painting, 
Weaving, Poetry, Philosophy. 

T Peter’s Loft, St Ives; Cornwall, Fine 

Art waning wate, Workshop & Pottery, 
Peter Lanyon- Redgrave. Drawing, 
Painting, ortraiture,’ Still-Life, Abstraction, 
I Preparation. of materials. Lec- 








LD Norton House Hotel, on = Green of 
the famous seaside village, Ri ottingdean, 
Brighton. Imaginative & plentiful food; taste- 
ful atmosphere; cent. hg. Fr. 8} gns. Bro- 
chure, Tel, 3120. Prop, D. Chapman, MP. 


BAszS’ Cottage Hotel. Ha py nursery life 
ents on holi Marguerite 
Hirsp, Well ard, Beyton, Buy St. ‘Edmunds. 


S*erace Vegetarian Guest House over- 
Golding, “Waveney. a 2804. 
welc g, ‘Waveney,’ Park Rd. Tel, 2804. 











tures, Pottery. Accom. srrenged. 


EWLYN Holiday Sket 
May to 12: Sept. 1958. 
ao al — tuition. Large studio, 
Book 


of. ie vee fo: iS 
werner 3 ftom Director, 
asta 


jer, 
longs Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, 


poTrery Five on a course fora week 
with John. Shelly. . Throughout . summer, 
rochure: Church = Winter- 





gore. 5 





B 
bourne St Martin, 
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OPERA AND BALLET 


THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 
(Tel. Covent Garden 1066) 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


16 & 19 June at The Trojans 
6.0 (revival) 
17 June at 6.30 Tristan und Isolde 
(in German) 

7.30 La Traviata (in 
Italian) 

Two cycles of 
The Ring, 19, 24, 29 Sept., 3 Oct., 
and 6, 7, 9, 11 Oct. Box Off. open until 
30 June for subscription bookings only. 
Single perf. bookings from July 1 





z0 June at 


THE ROYAL BALLET 
(formerly Sadler’s Wells Ballet) 


2. 30 and 7. 30 


‘THEATRES 


‘ARTS. . TEM. 3334. Mn./Fri. Evs 8, Sat. 
Sa, Sy: 3. Something's Burning. _Mems. 


The Sleeping Beauty 





JRVING, WHI. 8657. Non-Stop Glamour 
Revue, 2nd Yr Fr. 2.30, Sn. 4.00. 7th 
Ed. Call or send 27s. 6d. for membership, tkt. 


Rovar Court. SLO. 1745. Evs 8, S. 5 & 
8, W. 2.30. ‘Flesh to a Tiger’. Last wk. 
Com. 18 June, Joan Plowright in Ionesco’s 
*The Chairs’ and ‘The Lesson’. 


“THEATRE R Royal, E15. MAR. dg 
8. Sat. 5 & “A Taste of Honey.’ 


TOWER “8 p.m., 27, 28 Jne, 2, 4, 4S 
Jiy. Mats 3 p.m. 28 & 5 only. Shake- 
speare’s “The Winter’s Tale’. Theatre gar- 
den if fine: theatre if wet. CAN. 5l1ll 
(3475 bef. 6) Canonbury Place, N1. 


NITY. EUS. 5391. Heartbreak House, 


Bernard Shaw. Thurs.-Sun. 7.45, Mems. 
ey ——. 


~ Concerts conducted Wy Pierre Monteux at 

Royal Festival Hall. Fri., 13 June: Over- 
ture, Euryanthe - Weber, Enigma Variations — 
Elgar; Vioiin Concerto — Tchaikovsky. Mon. 16 
June: Pelléas & Mélisande-Fauré; Gigues, 
Rondes de Printemps, Ibéria— Debussy; Violin 
Concerto —- Tchaikovsky. Mon. 23 June: In- 
troduction & Wedding March-Rimsky Kor- 
sakov; Piano Concerto No. 1 — Tchaikovsky; 
Symphony No. 2- Sibelius. Soloists Zino 
Francescatti, Clifford Curzon. London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 5s.-30s. WAT. 3191 /agents. 


LONDON Bach Society. St. Bartholomew 
the Great, ECl. Wed. 25 June, at 7.30. 
Song of the Soul (Rubbra), Cantata No. 105 
(Bach), Stabat Mater (Berkeley), Benedic, 
Anima Mea, Dominum (Milner). Soloists: 
Kathleen Aitken, Harry Brown, David Price, 








Roger Stalman, ‘Rachel Payne. Riddick 
Orchestra. Cond.: Paul Steinitz. Admission 
by programme 5s. and 3s. 6d. in advance 


frcem Agents and Ibbs & Tillett, Ltd. (WEL. 
8418) or at Cc hurch on night. 


EN Uri Orchestra. Concert at Mahatma 

Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy Square, W1. 
Sunday, 15 June at 8 p.m. Prog. includes 
Beethoven Symph. No. 2, Wilfred Josephs 
Sinfonietta, and operatic arias. Conductor: 
Sidney Fixman. Soloist: Sylvia Veronique 
(soprano). ’ Tickets 3s. 6d. to 15s. at door. 


an Cliburn in his Tchaikovsky Contest, 
Moscow, Prize-winning programme in- 
ciuding Piano Concertos No. 1 (Tchaikovsky), 
No 3 (Rachmaninoff). London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Conducted by Kiril P. Kondra- 
shin. Royal Albert Hall, Sun. 15 Jane at 7.30 
in the presence of HE The American Ambas- 
sador. Tickets 3s. 6d. to 15s., Hall (KEN. 
8212) & Agents. 


"THE “Garden Players pzesent “The Pleasures 
of Vauxhall’, music by Arne, Boyce, 
Dibdin, Handel, Hook & Storace. On 16-21 
— at 8.45 p.m., in the gardens of 31 & 3la 

rognal, NW3, Tkts 5s. at gate or from the 
Hampstead Travel Agency, 42 Heath St, 
NW3. HAM, 6065. Indoor Concert Perfor- 
mance if wet. 


Ri ENTERTAINMENTS 





"ACADEMY. Cinema (GER. 2981). Morning 
Shows daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns), Films on 
Art and Life in the Middle Ages (U). 


“VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Resurrection 
Series. Until June 15: Carné’s 7 des 
Brumes’ (A) (1938). From 16 _ ill Hay 


in ‘Oh! Mr. Porter’ (U) | (193 


ROXY, Bayswater 2345, W/c 15 June, B. 
Lancester, T. Curtis, ‘Sweet Smell of 
Success’. Edwd G. Robinson, ‘Nightmare’. A. 


PYGMALION: reading of one & only, 
with Elle: Pollock; Shaw Society, 7 
Albemarle St, Wil. 27 June, 7 p.m, 2s, 


CA, 17 Dover St, W1. Dancing, today, 14 
4 June, 8-11" Mems - 3s. and their guests 5s. 
EXHIBITIONS 

JLJANOVER Galle , 32a St Geor ‘ge Street, 
W1. Poliakoff—First. London "Exhib bition 


of Paintings & Gouaches, 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. 
Until 26 june. 

















[VEAGH Bequest, Kenwood. Exhibition of 
Allan Ramsay, Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George III. Admission free. Weekdays 10-7, 
Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or 
Golders Green Stations. 





- ANYMED’S 


NEW STATESMAN 
EXHIBITIONS—continued 


new reproduction Rem- 


brandt’s Self Portrait from Kenwood Hcuse. 


264i 


logue 1 
STANLEY Spencer 


n. ge ge 66s. & 9s. 4d. tax. Illus, cata- 
s. 6d. from 11 Great Turnstile, WCl. 


Exhibition. Extended 
one week until Sun. 22 June. Over 70 


works, in the Church & Vicarage, Cookham, 


= tks. Daily 11 a.m. (12 noon Sundays) to 
p.m. Admission 2s, 6d. in aid of Church 
Bulldings Fund. 


LEICEs’ TER Galls, Leics. 


ings 


USSIAN 


Sq. Paintings by 
Keith Vaughan and Terry Frost. Draw- 
by Camille Pissarro. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


Hand- painted Miniatures on 


Lacquered Boxes, Exhibition and sale. 


Medici Galleries, 7 Grafton Street, W1. 5-18 


June. 


Sat. 10-1. 


REDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, WI. 


Designs for My Fair Lady & other pro- 


ductions, by Cecil Beaton; New Paintings by 


Denis Bowen; Objective Still-lives, 


by Paul 


Feiler. Hours 10-6, Sat. 10-1. Closes 28 June. 


ANTIQUARIAN Book Fair, 





6-21 “June. 
National Book League, 7 Albemarle St, 


W1, ABA members display rare_bocks, mss, 
all prices. Adm. fre:, Mon.-Fri, 11-6.30. 
Thurs. 11-8, Sat, 11-5. 


YAINTINGS from the Niarchos Collection. 


lery. 


An Arts Council Exhibition. Tate Gal- 
Till 29 June. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 


10-6; Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. Sun. 2-6. Ad. 2s. 


V 


TADDINGTON Galleries. Alva: ‘Recent 
Images, Daily 9.30-6, Saturday 9.30-1. 


2 Cork Street, W1. 


WELLCOME Historical Medical Mt Museum, 


NW1. Exhibitions: 
tenary Exhibition; Electricity in t 


of 


Friday 10-5, ‘Adm. 


SE 


ters. 


ALLERY One 


The Welcome Building, Euston Road, 
William 7a Tercen- 

e Service 
and other exhibitions. Mon- 
free. 


ATTER Gallery, 30 Old Bond Street, 
1958 Exhibition Dutch & Flemish Mas- 
10-5.30, Sats 10-1. 


tY One, 20 D’Arblay St, W1 
(GER. 35 3529). 9). Paintings by John Bailey. 


Medicine; 


{ ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 


sculptures offered for sale in 
XIX & 


W1. Important drawings, paintings and 
Exhibition of 


XX Century European Masters— 


Bonnard, Degas, Kokoschka, Matisse, Munch, 


Pica 
Uti 


sso, Pissarro, Renoir, Rouault, De Stael, 
lio, Van Gogh, etc., and two new sculp- 


tures by Henry Moore. 10-5.30. Sat. 10-12.30, 


CA, 17 Dover St, W1. Brasilia 
and a 





Photographs 
el of the new capital. Till 28 
Daily 10-6, Saturdays 10-1. Admission 
‘members free. Lib: ary: Drawings by 





Peter Smithson. 


ONTEMPORARY ‘Distractions. 


"Exhibi- 
tion by Alan Smith from 11-24 June at 


Primavera, 149 Sloane Street, SW1. Daily 

9.30-5.30: Sats to 1 p.m. 

DRIAN Ga Gallery. 7 Porchester Place, Marble 

Arch 2. Vera Haller: Till 28 June. 

Kiriaki: 16 ig 28 June. Daily 10-7 includ- 

ing Saturdays. 

ABSTRACT Impressionism. Arts Council 
Gallery, 4 St James’s Square, SW1. Till 

28 June. Mon. Wed. Fri. Sat. 10-6; Tues. & 

Thurs. 10-8. Admission Is. 


EN Uri Gallery, 
Mon. -Fri. 


14 Portman Street, W1. 
Sculpture and Drawings by Zehava Elath. 
10-5. Sun. 2-5. “Until 29 June. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





UNIVERSITIES & LEFT REVIEW 
CLUB 


Moa. 
Shaftesbury Hotel, 


‘SEX AND SOCIALISM’ 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 
16 June, 7.30 for & p.m. Adm. 
2s. Members Is. 
Monmouth St, WC2 





LR International Forum. ‘Lebanon and the 


Cold War’: Hussein ec (of Ba’Th 
Socialist Party in Britain), LBC, 7 Carlisle 
St, W1, Thurs. 19 June, is Adm. ls. 


Uk ‘Education G Group. ‘Education and the 


p.m 


School Curricula.” Thurs, 19 June, 6 


. LBC, 7 Carlisle Street, W1. eee 
ONDON Schools Left Club. Fri. 20 June 
5.30 p.m. Benn Levy on “The Bomb’. 


LBC, 7 Carlisle Street, W1. (School Students 


only.) Adm. 9d. 
OUTH African Freedom. Day. 


Members free. 


can ~ Public 


Meeting. Friends House. Euston Road 


(opp. Euston Stn). Thurs. 26 June, 7.30 p.m. 
Speakers: Canon L. John Collins, Dr André 


Ungar, E. S. 
Mr Vella Pillay, 
Messages from 


Sachs, Barbara Castle, MP, 
Chairman: Dr Guy Routh. 
South Africa. Friends of 


African freedom cordially invited. Organised 


b 
(SA 


The South Aftican Freedom Association 
FA), 51 Deansway, London, N2. 
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_LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


CENTRAL L London. Fabian Society. Basil 
Davidson on ‘What Has Happened in 
France’, Wed. 18 June, 7.30 p.m., Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Sq., WC1. Vis 2s. 


RITISH Asian & Overseas Socialist Fel- 


lowship, 7.30, Thurs., 19 June, ULR 
Club, 7 Carlisle St, Wl. R. Sorensen, MP, 
on The Yemen, _Adm. : 

IVORCE in England Today’: : O. me. 

McGregor: Ch. Lord Meston. 7.30 


16 June. Conway Hall. WCl. Marriage 
13 Prince of Wales 


p.m, 
Law Reform Society, 
Terrace, W8. 


RITISH-Asian _ 


and Overseas — "Socialist 
Fellowshi Public meeting with 
Jayaprakash arayan, Arthur Bottomley and 
Kenneth Younger on India Today at Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1. Wednes- 
day, 18 June 7. 30 p.m. Admission free. 


he Right Way to Slim’, Dr Douglas 
Latto, Caxton Hall, Mon. 16 June, 
7.30 2s. 6d. London Natural Health Society. 


OMAN’S Problem with Man—&. Her- 

self’: Oscar K6llerstrém. Lecture at 
Caxton Hall, Caxton St, SW1, 17 June, 8.30 
p.m. Silver ‘collection. 


USHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park 
Gardens, W11. PARk 7696. Fri. 13 June, 
8 p.m., Bishop Bessak Toumayan: ‘The 
Armenian Church’. Fri. 20 June, 8 p.m., 
Prof. Sir Isaiah Berlin: ‘States of Mind in 
Russia _Today’. 
CA, 17 Dover St, Wl. Graham Hough: 
Reflections on a Literary Revolution. Thurs. 
19 June, 54S, Adm, 3s. Members ls. 6d. 


AMAKRISHNA _ Vedanta Centre, 68 

Duke’s Ave, Muswell Hill, N10. Sun. 
15 June, 6 p.m., Sri Jayaprakash Narayan 
of India speaks on ‘The Spiritual Idealism 
behind the Bhoodan Movement’. Nearest 
Tube Stn: ——-- All welcome. Vedante 
magazine 2s. a 


[NDIAN cae of World Culture, Fri. 20 
June, 8.30 p.m. Mr Eric J. Batson will 
give readings from ‘My Good Books’. Robert 
Crosbie House, 62 Queen’s Gdns, Padding- 
ton, W2. All welcome. 
LECTURES on H. P. Blavatsky’s Writinzs, 
8 p.m. Sun. 15 June: The Theosophical 
Movement. ULT, Robert Crosbie House, 62 
Queen’s Gardens, W2. 


HE West London Ethical 
Prince of Wales. Terzace, 
High St, W8, Sun.. 
Readings. 7 p.m.: Peter Massie: 
ment with Teenagers’. 
BUPDHIST Society, 58 Eccleston Square, 
SW1. Public lecture, Wed. 18 ae: 6.30 
sharp: ‘Zen and Theravada,’ M. O’C. Walshe. 
d Middle Way’, leading ‘Buddhist 
journal in West, 2s. 10d. quarterly, post free. 
Book now for Summer School, Hoddesdon, 
22-29 Aug., £8 12s 6d. inc. Inf. TAT. 1313. 


THE Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
SW1. 21 June at 6 p.m.: Mme R. 
Bédarida (Alliance Francaise): Y a-t-il un 
‘féminisme’ frangais? 
Pe aikh Group. Buberian dialogue. 
H. J. Blackham -nd J. B. Coates on 
‘Should the Humanist Movement take Politi- 
cal Action?’. Wed. 18 June, Conway Hall, 
7.30 p.m. 
S: PLACE Ethical Society. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sa., WCl. 11 am. Sun 15 
Tune. Archibald Robertson, M.A. ‘The King- 
dom of Darkness. Write for free ‘Record’. 


PIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 
and demonstrations ~*~. London H.Q., 
33 Belgrave Square, SW1. L. 3351. 


LECTURE apoReES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 
‘LIVING With Reality’ is the theme of the 

Annual Conference of the Rationalist 
Press Association, to be held at Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 8-12 August 1958. Speaker$ 
include Prof. H. Levy, Prof. . Eysenck, 
Hector Hawton. Ronald Fletcher, O. R. Mc- 
Gregor. Full details from Sec., RPA, 40 

rury Lane, London, WC2. 
‘NONFERENCE., 28 June: _ Psychology an and 
the Social Worker’. Partics.: Social 
Science Tutorial Colleg:, 11 Old Bond St, Wl. 
MSENIGHT Piano. School (Mrs E. Mc- 

Knight Kauffer) at Steinway & Sons, 
Conduit St, 1. -Represent ative in Gt 
Britain of I. Philipp, Paris, All queries to Sec. 


OUCH-Typing. Learn in 12-24 private 
lessons. Peggy Sutton, FLAxman 7967. 
Sst JAMES School of Secretaries & Lan- 

guages, 283 Oxford St, W1. HYDe Park 
6524. Intensive 3-6-9 month Secretarial 
Training. Earn While You Learn scheme. Also 
English for. Foreizn Students and Conversa- 
tion Courses in French, German, Italian & 
Spanish, Indiv, attent. Remarkable results, 





‘Society, 1 13 
Kensington 
15 June, 6.30. Music & 
‘An Experi- 




















ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 9%s.; 
Pakistan 118s.; Australie, New Zealand, age 140s. 
Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.; 
Singapore & Malaya 15s.; Australia 130s. 


NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WC! 


By air express to W. 


N. & S. America, India & 
S. Africa, India 98s.; 

















LECTURE COURSES, etc.—continued 


"THE first training school in England of Dr 
Mensendieck’s system of preventive and 
remedial physiotherapy’ will’ be opened later 
this year. Persons who wish to qualify them- 
selves to earn a good living by doing creative 
work are invited to write or phone Mrs Nye- 
mann, 11 Connaught Square, W2. PADding- 
ton 0375, Monday-Wednesday, for full 
information and interview. It is hoped that 
evening classes can be arranged. 


LABOUR Women! Two scholarships < cover. 
ing fees plus £80 personal allowance and 
also bursary of £100 offered to active mem- 
bers of Labour Party for year’s residential 
course at Hillcroft College of adult education. 
Course in liberal and social subjects Provides 
education for enjoyment or as preparation for 
mew career. Further particulars of Colle 
and Scholarships from the Secretary (NS), 
Hillcroft College, Surbiton, Surrey. 


HE Modern Method for High Grade ‘Sec- 

retarial Work and Verbatim Re rting is 
Stenotyping (Machine ‘shorthand’). Guick and 
easy to learn, Used increasingly by business 
concerns and official bodies at home and 
abroad, Suitable for foreign languages. Call 
for demonstration or write for prospectus, 
Palantype College, 229 High Holborn, WC1. 
HOLborn 5104. 


LBERT Schweitzer ‘College, Churwalden 

(4,000 ft.) Switzerland. Year Course 
1958/59, 1 Oct.-30 June. modern inter- 
national study centre inspired by the life 
and thought of Albert Schweitzer. A balanced 
education in a democratic community. 
Courses, in both English ‘and German, on 
ahilosophical and sociological problems, re- 
igion, ethics and psychology. Language in- 
struction. Arts and sports. Good general 
education’ required. For adults from 18-35. 
Three ll-week terms. Cost £98 10s. per 
term inclusive for board, lodging and tuition 
Summer study courses: 14-26 July and 3-15 
August. Please ask for separate prospectus. 





OME Preparation for Examinations. Uni- 

versity Correspondence College, est. in 
1887, prepares students by post for General 
Certificate of Education (all Levels) London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others, 
London University External Degrees (BA, 
BSc, BSc(Econ), LLB). Teachers’ Dip!omas, 
Law. Private Study Courses in Sociology, 
Languages, etc. Prospectus from Regis‘rar, 
70 Burlington | House, Cambridge. 


TUITION by post for Lond. Univ. Degrees 
& Diplemas; also for GCE, Law, Pro- 
fessional exams. Mod. fees, instalments. 
Prosp. from C, D. Parker, MA, LLD. Dept. 
VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894), 


LANGUAGE Tuition Comes, School of 
Foreign Languages & School of English 
for Foreign Nationals. Students’ Club 26-32 
Oxford Street. LANgham 1005. All foreign 
languages in day evn, classes or private 
lessons beginners & all grades. Daily classes 
in English and. prep. for Cambridge Univ 
Certificates. Short or long courses. Enrol- 
ment daily, Prospectus free. 


GECRETARIAL Training, especially for 
university graduates and older students, 
six-month and _ intensive’ 14-week courses. 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 2 
Addison Road, Wi4. PARK 8392. 


ITALIAN, French, Germ. (Rome Univ. 
Sorb., Heidelb.), spec. Holiday Syil., also 
coach to Univ. Ent. Mrs | Chanda HAM. 7322: 


RENCH Conversation Courses for Begin- 

ners. Discussion groups. Private lessons. 

- The Mentor, 1i Charing Cross Road, Lon- 
don, WC2. TR /falgar 2044, 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


FOR 71 rapi id und reliab'e duplicating & typing 
reports, theses, references, ete. Abbey 
Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victcria Street, SWL 
ABB. 3722.. Rush ‘jobs. 


yUPLICATING, Typewriting « & all secre- 

tarial Services. ircularising. . Dictation 
by telephone. Music copying. —_ Agency, 
18 Hanover St., Wl. MAY. 509 


USAN Tully Secretarial ay Complete 
rang: high quality typewriting, dupli- 
cating, 63 Wigmore St, Wl. HUN. 9893. 


TYPING. Nes 33 of all kinds have my - careful 
attention. D. Edward, 12 Dalhousie 
Place, Arbroath, Angus. 


Att Typ2s. of Typewriting and Duplicating 
done. directly. MSS, Plays, 

Short Stories, etc. Speed is the keynote of 
our efficient, faultless, inexpensive service. 
Colinad Co., Ltd, 117 City Rd, EC1. CLE. 
9637 (5 doors from Old St Tube Sm). 


























JEAN McDougall for typing, translations, 
24-hour duplication service. 31 Kensing- 
ton Church St, London, — Ws. WES. 5809. 
MABEL Byles Price & Partners, 395 Hornse y Rd, 

N19. 17 63/ MOU. 1701). Dupli- 
cating, Typing, Bard, Verbatim Shorthand 
Writers, ansiators. 
(CHIPPENDALE, & -Partners typ: > regularly 

for the world’s largest Literary Agents; 
ditto publishers; best-selling Authors; Play- 
wrights and others of international renow®. 
Also theses, tape ‘transcriptions, duplicating 
(incl. electronic stencils), trans!ations. Over- 
night and weekend service, Open 9-9 p.m, at 
40 Poland St, WI. GERrard 2835-6. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS—See page 791 
pie! 
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